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RCA XLrlOO takes out 
a major cause of tv repairs. 

And adds the strongest 
color tv guarantee in RCA history. 


TheXL-lOOs. 100% Solid State. 


Xl-100 model GR-802, "Royalton" (25" diagonal). Simulated tv reception. 


Chassis tubes are a major cause of TV 
repairs. So RCA presents more than 50 
models without a single chassis tube. 

Tubes get hot and weaken with 
age. RCA XL-1 00s don't have 
chassis tube problems because 
they don't have chassis tubes. 
XL-1 00s are 1 00% solid state. 
Most set functions are controlled 
by RCA's 1 2 plug-in AccuCircuits. They're solid 
state— designed to keep cool, last longer, and 
be easy to service. Solid state color is the most 
advanced you can get. And RCA builds more, 
sells more, offers more models than anyone in 
America. All backed with . . . 



A stronger guarantee because . . . 

1 . You get a full year on parts (picture tube— 

2 years) and labor. Most other color TV models 
are not 1 00% solid state— and give you only 
90 days on labor. 

2. You choose any serviceman you want. Most 


other warranties limit you to an authorized list. 

3. RCA encourages your serviceman to do his 
best work by paying him at his going rate. Most 
others set a maximum payment. 

100% brighter picture. 

Xl-lOOsare 100% brighter than 
our comparable sets of 3 years 
ago. Every console and table rca block maim/' 
model has RCA's black matrix '“ be - 

picture tube. You get the kind of sharp, vivid 
color you'd expect from the people who 
pioneered color TV. 

Simple automatic tuning. 

RCA XL- 1 00s have a fiddle-free tuning system 
—with a flexibility feature most other sets don't 
have. RCA's AccuMatic color monitor makes it 
simple to custom tune color to your individual 
preference . . . and keep it that way. 

Your XL-100 guarantee. 

Here are the basic provisions: If anything goes 
wrong with your new Xl-100 within a year 



from the day you buy it— and it's our fault— we'll 
pay to have it fixed, This includes regular labor 
charges plus parts (new or, at our option, re- 
built). Use any service shop in which you have 
confidence— no need to pick from an authorized 
list. If your set is a portable, you take it in for 
service. For larger sets, a serviceman will come 
to your home. Present the warranty registration 
your dealer provided when you bought your 
set, and RCA will pay the repair bill. If the picture 
tube becomes defective during the first two 
years, we will exchange it for a rebuilt tube. (We 
pay for installation during the first year— you 
pay for it in the second year.) RCA's "Purchaser 
Satisfaction" warranty covers every set defect. 

If doesn't cover installation, foreign use, antenna 
systems or adjustment of customer controls. 


Color you can count on. 
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We also sell it 
to bookkeepers. 


But the people who really love it 
and buy it are people whose main 
business is not calculating. That’s 
because we make it simple, make 
it quality. 

Our happy users include a 
blimp navigator, a heavyweight 
boxer and many other interesting 
people. Write Craig for more 
information and a list of other 
users. And see your Craig dealer 
right away. 



The Craig 4501 Pocket Calculator has features like 
built-in rechargeable batteries and protective carrying 
case as standard No extra charge It's even more 
compact than you'd expect Only 3' wide. 5 V long 
and an incredible ivy' slim You can add, subtract, 
multiply and divide to your heart s content— even chain 
multiply And there is a special switch for repealed 
multiplication and division by a single pre-selected 
constant In addition to the permanent batteries there 
is a power cord provided for AC operation The snap- 
action keyboard combined with the bright, easy-to 
read electronic numerals make it a pleasure to count 
sheep, figure out the grocery bill, or even balance 
the check -book 

clte/xice. 

BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 

Craig Corporation, 921 W. Artesia Blvd . 

Compton, Calif. 90220 




Everything you need to know about insurance is 
right there in the policy. 

Unfortunately, it’s written in a language most people 
can’t understand. 


If you’ve ever tried to wade 
through the fine print in your 
health or homeowners 
or life policy, you 
deserve some kind 
of medal. 

Because the 
fact is, an insurance 
policy is written 
in legalese. By lawyer six/ 
for lawyers. 

And because it’s . 
a legal document, 
it has to be that way. 

In view of this necessary but 
unfortunate situation, we set up 
The Travelers Office of Consumer 
Information last year. 

A place you could call to have 
the mysteries of insurance 
explained in plain English, without 
any risk of getting sold something 
in the process. 

Since then, we’ve had over 
40,000 telephone calls and letters. 
And because we suspect there 
must be hundreds of thousands 





more of you out there 
with similar confusions, 
we’ve put together 
a booklet with answers 
to the most important 
questions people have been 
asking us. 

Questions like, “Why do 
some insurance claims 

y take so long to collect?” 
“If I submit a claim, will my 
insurance automatically be canceled?” 
“What is no-fault auto insurance?” 
“What’s this health care 
they’re talking about in Washington?” 

For your free copy, 
or answers to any 
questions or problems 
about insurance, 
just give us a call. 

Call toll-free weekdays, from 
9 to 5 Eastern Time, at (800)243-0191. 
In Connecticut call collect at277-6565. 

Or you can write, if you prefer, 
to The Travelers Office of Consumer 

T Information, OneTower Square, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 
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Next week 

PRO FOOTBALL BEGINS with 
scouting reports, Tex Maule’s 
season rundown and in-depth 
views of Oakland Tackle 
Boomer Brown and the Cow- 
boys' coach, Tom Landry. 

THE OLYMPICS END. and the 
triumphs and disasters of Mu- 
nich are vividly etched in 
words and color photographs. 
Plus complete charts of the 
1972 Olympic medal winners. 

QUESTIONS POSED at Forest 
Hills: Can Stan defend against 
Laver and other pros who were 
absent last year? Is Chris 
ready to win? Tune in Cur- 
ry Kirkpatrick and find out. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED 
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Join the Navy and see the world join the Navy 



or 


Service ; TraVef, Trade 

Instruction 

NAVY PAY RAISED 

Bonus lor former Navy Men 

Apply Navy Recruiting Station 



This Navy potter originally appeared in 1919. For a tree full-color 
reproduction, stop by your local Navy recruiter's office. 

No obligation, of course. 





1972 

md find your place in the world 


The new Navy still gives young 
men (and women, too!) a chance to 
see the world. But now there's much 
more. To those who qualify, the 
new Navy offers some of the best 
training in hundreds of jobs in 
important, interesting fields. From 
computer technology and elec- 
tronics to welding and aviation 
mechanics. The kinds of jobs a man 
can build a world of his own on- 
inside the Navy or out. 

Newcomers start out at $288 a 
month plus education, food, 
housing, clothing and health care. 

If immediate advanced training isn’t 
your goal, there are many other 
reasons for joining the new Navy. 
Travel. New three-year enlistment 
with guaranteed choice of East 
or West Coast. The join-now, 
report-six-months-later plan. 

If you’re looking for a special 
place in the world— or know 
someone who is— send in the 
attached coupon to find out more 
about what makes the new Navy 
new. Or call (toll free) 800 - 424 - 8880 . 

Be someone special in The New Navy 



Get away from the crowd 
Get the flavor you want in 
Old Gold Filters. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The 1972 College Football Issue, like 
its predecessors, is hewn from hundreds 
of pages of reports, analyses, team and 
conference brochures and plenty of 
first-person interviews with coaches 
and players. What finally reaches the 
readers is a distillation of these reams 
of raw material by our college foot- 
ball editor, Walter Bingham. In the pro- 
cess, some trivial but frequently fas- 
cinating bits of information get lost. 

Well, not exactly lost. This year Bing- 
ham decided to poll his staff for their 
choices of items, from among all the 
intelligence received from our stringers 
and correspondents, they would have 
most liked to include in their reports — 
if there had been room. What Bing- 
ham turned up was enough trivia to 
keep him a hit at cocktail parties from 
now until Rose Bowl time. We pass a 
few of these items along in hopes they 
will enrich your forthcoming college 
football season. 

• Barry McDermott, scouting Big Ten 
country, learned that Minnesota Ath- 
letic Director Paul Giel is going to be 
stuck with several hundred bumper 
stickers he had printed which read: go- 
phers roll with giel and stoll. Rea- 
son: the new Minnesota coach. Cal 
Stoll, pronounces himself to rhyme 
with •‘ball.” 

• Down South, Gwilym Brown and Bill 
White volunteered the information that 
Tulane can, on certain pass plays this 
season, keep the ball in play without 
having it leave the Foley family. Rob 
Foley is the center, brother Steve is 
the quarterback and brother Mike is 
a receiver. 

• Don Delliquanti, in his survey of the 
Eastern football Establishment, discov- 
ered that Maryland Halfback Lou Car- 
ter may have done himself more good 
than anyone during the summer. He 
helped lay a new turf at the Terps’ 
Byrd Stadium. Very softly. 

• West Coast football scouts Stephanie 
Salter and Jim Kaplan nominate Cal 
Defensive End Jameel Khalid Al-Kawi 
for their man-of-distinction award. He 
showed up at a Bears alumni dinner 


in black robe, fez, full beard and car- 
rying a /lute. 

• But AI-Kawi will have to beat out 
the entry of Joe Jares and Ron Scott, 
who also concentrated their efforts on 
the West Coast. Stanford Linebacker 
Pat Moore returned to Palo Alto af- 
ter six months in England sporting 
shoulder-length hair, a mustache and 
a gold earring in his left lobe. 

• At New Mexico U.. according to 
Jane Gross, offensive coordinator Walt 
K linker doesn't hit too many of them 
with his pep talks and training regimes, 
which he says are suggested during noc- 
turnal visitations by Knute Rockne. 

• Kent Hannon thought the variegated 
plights of Toledo Coach Jack Murphy 
were worthy of note. Besides losing 
20 lettermen from his undefeated 1971 
squad, he can't even get decent mov- 
ies. The llick of his first scrimmage 
came up as 800 feet of sideline inac- 
tion when the viewfinder of the cam- 
era went askew. 

• Georgia Placekicker Kim Braswell, 
reports Roy Blount, wears a hearing 
aid that he turns off in game situa- 
tions so the crowd noise won't disturb 
hint. Only trouble, adds Blount, is that 
he then misses the shouted instructions 
from the coaches on the sidelines. 

• Larry Keith's travels through the 
South turned up the fact that Florida 
State Quarterback Gary Huff keeps in- 
spirational pinups on his dormitory 
walls. He has Joe Namath “for his 
quick release,” Sonny Jurgensen "for 
his strong arm,” John Unitas "for his 
field generalship" and Bart Starr "for 
his manner and personality." 

The most pointed discovery was 
probably the one Harold Peterson 
made at the University of Nebraska. 
He was soberly informed there will be 
nothing trivial or amusing about Corn- 
husker football this autumn. 
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Don't worry, you’ll get the Chevy. 

A nice new 72 Chevy. Or, if you’d 
rather, some other fine car. 

But what you get afterwards, that’s for 
you to say. 

Because after you rent a car from us, 
we don’t just smile and say thanks. We 
smile and say thank you with Green 
Stamps. Yep, good old S&H Green Stamps? 

And if you’re in the habit of renting 


cars often, it doesn’t take long for those 
stamps to really amount to something. 

In fact, we’ve known our regular 
customers to redeem their stamps for 
things like a power lawnmower, an 
outboard motor, better golf clubs than 
they thought they could afford. 



Take advantage of us. 


Take a look at an S&H catalogue and 
you’ll get the idea. 

One more tiling deserves mentioning. 

It doesn't matter to us whether you 
pay cash for your rental or charge it. The 
Green Stamps are yours. 

Unless your wife sweet talks you out 
of them. 

To reserve a car in the U.S. or elsewhere 
in the world call 800-328-4567 toll free.t 


Natiun.il Car Rental System (in Canada its Tildcn Rent-A-Car). * Valid on US. rentals only except where prohibited by law.tln .Minnesota call 612-944-1234 collect. C National Car Rental System, Inc. 1972 





TO YOUR CAR 


The Steed Power Package is like no other group of additives. Steed is compounded 
of products which when added to your vehicle will neutralize corrosive acids and 
prevent harmful buildups. Steed, unique and effective! 

Steed Fuel Conditioner cleans your car's fuel tank, lines too, and reduces gums and 
varnish. Steed Oil Conditioner improves motor oil lubrication and reduces piston 
friction. Steed Transmission and Power Steering Conditioner impedes the forma- 
tion of sludge and increases seal softness to smooth your car's performance. Steed 
Radiator Conditioner prevents rust buildup and increases both the heating and cooling 
capacity of permanent anti-freeze to keep your engine going strong whatever the 
weather. 

when you make your next pit stop.. .Ask for STEED 




The Fashion Bools hy Jarman 

This season, the fashion beat is the fashion boot, and Jarman has 
the biggest, most bootiful collection ever! Boots for suits, boots for 
sportswear: boots for town, boots for weekending. Boots that are 
sleek and elegant. Boots that are ruggedly bold. Jarman's got them 
all. ready right now for your selection. 




YOUR 
PASS 
TO THE 
PRESS BOX! 

Sports Illustrated and Pro Football 
Weekly have created a totally new 
publication that is certain to give pro 
football fans everywhere a whole new 
perspective on The Game — the PRO 
FOOTBALL REVIEW. 

Here, for the first time, is a complete re- 
view of the past season in professional football 
— the results of every play run by each of the 26 
NFL teams in every regular and post-season game, 
including the 1972 Super Bowl -all in one informa- 
tive. entertaining, and easy-to-use reference book. 

The new PRO FOOTBALL REVIEW is literally like viewing 
every NFL game from a Press Box seat! 


Grey Cup Games — as well as a wrap-up of the Atlantic 
Coast Football League season. 

Top Writers Review The NFL Season 


Play-By-Play Of Every Game On Easy-To-Read Charts 

Each of the 191 games featured in the PRO FOOTBALL 
REVIEW has been charted to give you the results of every 
play in sequence — just as the game was played on the 
field. A simple color-coding system lets you get right into 
the action — and follow it — quickly and accurately. You'll 
see how each game was won or lost — when and how the 
momentum" changed — and who came up with the big 
play to change it. 

Complete Team Rosters — Individual And Team Statistics 

The all-new PRO FOOTBALL REVIEW contains 26 pages 
of NFL team rosters— listing every player, his uniform 
number, position, height, weight, years as a pro. college 
attended, games played, games injured, games on the 
move list, and total points scored. Another 26 pages con- 
tain the most complete individual and team statistics 
available in book form The stats for each game — as well 
as the season totals— cover virtually every category of in- 
terest to pro fans, from first-downs to fumbles lost. 

The REVIEW also gives you a summary of Canadian 
Football League action, including the play-by-play of the 


Some of the game’s finest writers have combined their 
talents to give you a fascinating review of last year's NFL 
season. From the first week of play in September - right 
through the Super Bow) in January — they trace the devel- 
opment of the season and point out the major turning 
points that started some teams on the road to the Playoffs 
—and others on the road to nowhere. 

1972 NFL Schedule & Draft Picks 

To help you get your Crystal Ball in shape (or this season, 
the PRO FOOTBALL REVIEW also includes the complete 
1972 NFL Schedule, plus a list of each team's college 
draft selections. Take a look. See who's still with your 
team! 

Everything You Ever Wanted To Know About Pro Football! 

The all-new PRO FOOTBALL REVIEW has it all! And it 
costs just $4.95! To order your copy simply fill out the 
coupon below and mail it (along with your check or money 
order) to: 

PRO FOOTBALL REVIEW 

Box 1065, Darien. Connecticut 06820 


Please send me PRO FOOTBALL REVIEW(S) 
al §4.95 each. 

My check or money order lor S 

is enclosed. (Add 50e lo cover postage and han- 
dling in the U.S ) 
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BOX 1065 • DARIEN, CONN. 06820 
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The high-powered executive 


“Seattle is a good town for 
a family. We use this Chrysler 
more than any other car we’ve 
had ... up in the mountains 


Bob Gilman is vice president, 
and general manager, west 
coast operations for Vita Foods. 
“You keep plugging away in 


Champion Spark Plugs. They’re 
original equipment on Chrysler. 

“Now, what can I do 
for you?” 


business and plugging away. 
And then all of a sudden, pow, 
you hit on a great thing. And 
that’s a tremendous feeling. 


weekends ... all over. A fine, 
fine car. 

“My Chrysler dealer looks 
after it, so it must have 


j 

Lii _ 


I»W«, Ohio 43401 


20 million people have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 





SC ORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


THE HANGING JUDGE 

The superior job ABC-TV is doing with 
the Olympic Games — the camera work 
is particularly impressive — was badly 
marred by Howard Cosell’s treatment 
of Stan Wright, the track coach whose 
grievous error forced two U.S. athletes 
out of the 100-mctcr dash. The sprint- 
ers. Eddie Hart and Rcy Robinson, 
though stunned with disappointment, 
acted with poise and dignity in their in- 
terview with Cosell. They displayed lit- 
tle bitterness or rancor, although in re- 
sponse to a direct question Robinson 
said, yes, he felt the blame was Coach 
Wright's. When Cosell then interviewed 
Wright, he said Robinson had declared 
the coach "the culprit." a semantic 
switch that hardly reflected the words 
or tone the runner had used. 

Cosell relentlessly badgered the ob- 
viously suffering Wright, even though 
the coach had already accepted respon- 
sibility for the incident. The gratuitous 
"commentary" that followed the inter- 
view was cruel and unnecessary. Cosell 
seems to think himself a crusading dis- 
trict attorney, and his behavior in the 
Wright interview brought keenly to mind 
the gibe of sportswriter Larry Merchant, 
who once mockingly saluted the pre- 
tentious broadcaster for "making the 
world of fun and games sound like the 
Nuremberg Trials." 

THE SECOND TIME AROUND 

Occasionally there comes out of college 
football a small tale which refutes the 
belief that sport is the tail wagging the 
dog of education. 

This one is about 21-ycar-old Billy 
Walker of the University of Nebraska 
at Omaha, a black football player re- 
cruited from Morristown. N.J. UNO is 
a commuter school, and the free ride 
there consists solely of tuition and books. 

A fullback. Walker was elected co-cap- 
tain for the 1971 season, but he didn't 
play. He was ineligible. He had flunked 
too many courses. 

"There is no one to blame but Billy 


Walker," said Billy Walker. "I did real 
well my first two years. No honor list, 
but I was holding my own in a place to- 
tally strange to me. Then I started goof- 
ing off. skipping classes and the like. I 
had 24 hours of flunk, no scholarship 
help and no prospects." 

His inclination was to return to New 
Jersey, feel sorry for himself and take 
to the streets. But friends, among the 
most influential of whom was Phil Wise, 
a former UNO teammate who is now a 
kick return specialist with the New York 
Jets, advised him to return to school. 
So Walker got a part-time job and re- 
enrolled to repeat those failed 24 hours. 
Aside from two regular semesters, he 
took two more terms in summer school. 

On a Friday he got his grades: C in 
both courses. The next Monday he 
checked out equipment for his final sea- 
son with the UNO team. He won't be co- 
captain. but he did learn something. 

"Self-discipline," he said. "I want that 
degree and I know I'll get it." 

OF HORSES AND MEN 

Racetrack tales of horses being doped 
to make them run faster have no va- 
lidity, according to a French study re- 
ported in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, w hich has devoted 
an issue to the Olympics and athletics 
in general. 

Over five years, the French scientists 
reported, they tried almost all the drugs 
implicated in horse doping and were 
unable to find one that could hypo a 
horse's speed or consistently improve its 
performance. 

The same goes for human athletes, re- 
ported Dr. Donald L. Cooper, director 
of the Oklahoma State University Hos- 
pital and Clinic in Stillwater, who de- 
clared that in his experience “there is 
no good scientific evidence in all of the 
[medical] literature that any of these 
[drug] substances really helps the ath- 
letic performance of anyone." What hap- 
pens is that such drugs as amphetamines, 
stimulating the brain's pleasure centers. 


make the athlete feel good, convincing 
him that he is doing better than usual, 
when in fact he may be doing poorly. 

Dr. Cooper told of a former profes- 
sional football player who used "ben- 
nies" twice in his career and got thrown 
out of both games for overaggressive, 
rough play. 

"He thought at the lime that he was 
the greatest defensive linebacker ever." 
Dr. Cooper said. Game films showed 
otherwise. 

THE DOG HAS HIS DAY 

Not too many hotels admit dogs as 
guests, but Bob Fletcher, operator of 
Hall Hotel in Thornton-Ie-Dale, Eng- 
land. says he prefers them to people. 
For excellent reasons: 

1 ) Dogs do not try to kiss chamber- 
maids. 

2) They do not steal ashtrays. 

3) They do not get drunk. 



4 ) They do not use face towels to 
clean shoes. 

5) They do not burn sheets w hile smok- 
ing in bed. 

6) They do not complain. 

TRY THE FOREIGN LEGION, FELLAS 

Before the 1972 season. American Le- 
gion headquarters in Indianapolis ruled 
that players in the Legion's baseball pro- 
gram must not wear their hair so long 
as to interfere with the proper wearing 
of a baseball cap or a protective batting 
helmet. It seemed sensible enough, but 
it turned out that the rulemakers were 
not so much worried about protective 
headgear as about a hairstyle they just 
ronilnutd 
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best of 
both 
worlds 

Bicycling in the city is no fun, and trans- 
porting your bike to pedalling country is 
a hassle. With Folding HaverBike you can 
now have best of both worlds. Simply fold 
it and put it in your car. When you get 
there, snap it up and pedal off for fun 
and healthful exercise. HaverBike weighs 
only 35 lbs. and measures 30x28x11 " 
when folded-two fit in trunk of standard 
car. Splendid Italian import has double 
loop frame, rustproof hardware, Pirelli 
tires and stainless steel rims, and double 
caliper brakes. Comes with pump, bell, 
headlamp, taillamp, reflector pedals, 
sidestand and toolkit as standard equip- 
ment. Fully adjustable-one size fits men, 
women and children. Get Folding Haver- 
Bike today and bring snap to weekends 
and vacations. Available in blue or red. 

[ 1 Please send me Folding HaverBikes 

(fi $99.95 in color. My check in this 

amount, plus $8.00 per Bike for freight and 
insurance, is enclosed. (California deliveries 
please add tax.) Return in two weeks for full 
credit or refund if not delighted. MasterCharge 
or BankAmericard welcome. 

Name 

Address 

Zip 

MC or BA- 

Card expires 

Signature 

331 

havenhills 

584 Washington St., San Francisco, Ca. 94111 
SI0911 


don't like, a style that would not have 
been considered at all fitting — out of uni- 
form. in fact in World War I. 

The rule dictates that the players' hair, 
including sideburns no longer than the 
bottom of the earlobe, must be well 
groomed and neatly trimmed about the 
cars and the back of the neck at all 
times and that players’ faces must be 
clean-shaven. 

When the season began, some offi- 
cials enforced the rule and thereby lost 
players. Others looked the other way. 
But when teams from Quincy. Arlington, 
Milford and East Springfield met to de- 
cide the Eastern Massachusetts cham- 
pionship. the Legion’s state baseball 
chairman announced that he would en- 
force the rule. 

And so he did. Players from Arling- 
ton and Quincy were required to pass 
in review before him. He ruled against 
SO much hair that, in pursuit of an out- 
moded conformity, the game was de- 
layed for half an hour. 

Outlawed players cut each other's hair 
as best they could. A professional bar- 
ber came out of the stands to lend a 
hand. Several players chose to sit out 
the game rather than suffer the indig- 
nity of it all. Two players showed up 
for the next game with what might be 
called crew cuts with sideburns rampant. 

The Legion would appear to be out 
of step. 

THE HIGH PRICE OF FISH 

There is now on the market, or about 
to be, a high-modulus carbon fiber fish- 
ing rod which, as you might expect, is 
not made of fiber-glass epoxy but of high- 
modulus carbon fibers. And not, by any 
means, of split bamboo. 

The material is a by-product of the 
moon shots and associated enterprises, 
developed for use in structural members 
and panels on the manned orbiting space 
laboratory being built for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The rod's distributors, the Garcia Corpo- 
ration. hold that it is twice as strong as, 
longer lasting than, and has faster re- 
sponse than any other on the market. 

The catch: experimental handmade 
samples will set you back SI. 500. Or 
you could cut yourself a green alder limb 
until the price drops. 

THE STATE AND THE PLATE 

For a mere S9. the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, as eager to make a buck 
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as any other slate, will sell you the right 
to have your initials or some personal 
message on your automobile license 
plates. No profanity or obscenity, please, 
and no mention of liquor or drugs. One 
gentleman had his plates recalled a cou- 
ple of years ago. They read lsd and the 
Registry of Motor Vehicles thought it 
was a bit much. 

Some officials of the Boston Celtics 
have been carrying a number — Celtics I 
and variations thereof— for 10 years, 
or since they were in their heyday. Base- 
ball official Joe Cronin was granted 
plates Hr when he was elected to the 
Hall of Fame. When he was named pres- 
ident of the American League, Cronin 
had his plates changed to pal. 

Eddie Shore, onetime Boston Bruins 
star and also a Hall of-Famer, required 
passage of a legislative act before he 
could sport plates proclaiming him MR 
HOCK F.Y. 

Statesmen are indeed busy these days, 
ever striving to serve the people. 

THE PAINTED LILY 

Baseball is the latest institution to as- 
sist in the debasement of the language 
by prettifying it. The dressed-up catch- 
word these days is "velocity." Pitchers, 
catchers and managers are talking less 
this season about faslballs and a pitch- 
er's speed. 

"I had better velocity on the ball than 
usual," winning pitchers arc telling in- 
terviewers. 

"He’s improved because he’s throwing 
with more velocity," coaches are explain- 
ing. 

"I never saw him with as much ve- 
locity," says a happy manager. 

Any day now you may hear a pitcher 
talking about the improvement in his 
slow' parabol; . 

THE VERY MODEST KAREEM 

After signing a four-year contract with 
the Milwaukee Bucks (a fifth year is op- 
tional with the club). Karccm Abdul- 
Jabbar said he had a couple of requests 
to make. Familiar with the exorbitant 
and often outlandish demands of other 
stars, apprehensive club officials, who 
had just agreed to one of the most finan- 
cially generous contracts in sports his- 
tory, sighed and asked what he had in 
mind. 

"I'd like you to send me a weight- 
training program," Kareem said. "I 
want to build myself up a little.” 


Club officials sighed again, this time 
with relief. And what else would he like? 

What Kareem would like is to have 
his full last name. Abdul-Jabbar. on his 
No. 33 jersey. Last year, amid confu- 
sion over what Kareem's full surname 
was. the club had printed only "Jab- 
bar" on the uniform. 

He could have that, too. everyone said, 
and Abdul-Jabbar turned happily back 
to his graduate studies at Harvard. 

HOW TO CHARM A TIGER 

Faced with extinction, the tiger rarely 
is seen these days through the sights of 
a ritle or any other way. Now Dr. Mar- 
garet Kartomi of Monash University 
(Melbourne. Australia) has come up 
with a tiger-hunting method that has 
been the closely guarded secret of West 
Sumatra natives for centuries. 

She has taped the natives singing soft- 
ly as the opening gambit of the hunt. 
"The songs are like lullabies that make 
the tiger sleepy." she explains. 

Then the tiger singers use a blend of 
black and white magic, also calculated 
to make the tiger less wary. 

And finally, just to make sure, the na- 
tives bait their traps with tender young 
lambs. 

Dr. Kartomi will graciously lend you 
her tape recordings. Bring your own len- 
der young lambs. 

BUY MISTAKE 

New York Slate racetrack rules require 
that when a ticket seller hits the wrong 
button and a wrong ticket consequently 
pops out of the slot, the seller must pay 
for the ticket. So when a bettor at Finger 
Lakes Race Track asked for five tickets 
on Horse No. 4. and instead got five on 
Horse No. 5. the seller. Mrs. Harrison 
Reed, assumed she was out S50. 

Actually . she was in $ 1 ,01 5. The w rung 
horse won. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pepper Rodgers, IJC'LA football 
coach, asked about the progress of his 
team: "We've been working out in 
shorts, and I'd have to say we look great 
in shorts. Unfortunately, we're not go- 
ing to be playing Nebraska in shorts.” 

• Woody Hayes, Ohio State football 

coach, discussing his 22nd squad: "It’s 
a unique team almost every player was 
born after I started coaching at Ohio 
State. That's truly the generation 
gap.” END 
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for flash. 

The Pocket 60 lakes 
the new little drop-in film 


Today the pocket. 
Tomorrow the world. 


A<e sutaect <o change without nohee. 


You'll conquer the world with this one. The 
new Kodak pocket Instamatic 60 camera. 

It has the most features of any in Kodaks new 
line of Pocket cameras. Like a built-in automatic 
exposure control for taking pictures indoors and 
out. Plus a superb f/2.7 Ektar lens. Even a coupled 

rangefinder for extra-precise .. 

focusing. And it uses \ 

self-powered magicubes •• > 


cartridge. You get big, 

sharp 3J4 x 4Kj-inch color prints. Or color slides. 

To show these new small slides, there are new 
Kodak pocket Carousel projectors. (You can also 
get adapters to show them on any 2x2 projector.) 
These new Pocket projectors, in stylish black with 
wood-grain panels, are only a little over 8 inches 
square. And yet they take a full 120-slide tray. 

See the Pocket 60 at your photo dealer's. Its 
less than $128. Kodak makes your pictures count. 

New Kodak pocket 
lnstamatic'60 camera. 
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RED FACES IN CANADA 


P ossum. They were playing possum 
yesterday,” the injured Bobby Orr 
mumbled incredulously last Saturday 
night as he watched the Russians (in an- 
gelic white) blitz Team Canada’s NHL 
All-Stars. Whatever you want to call 
what the Russians were practicing on Fri- 
day, the next night the name of the game 
was hockey. In the Montreal Forum, in a 
confrontation before 18,818 unbelieving 
spectators which was televised to more 
than 15 million Canadians, 125 million 
Russians and a few more millions in the 
United States and Europe, the Russians 
gave the Canadian pros a complete lesson 
in ail the finer points of hockey as they 
skated to an amazing, one-sided 7-3 vic- 
tory. Said a sad Canadian as he left the 
Forum, “This is Canada’s worst day 
since winter wheat sank below a dollar 
during the Depression.” 

Whether the Russians had genuinely 
been trying to mislead the Canadians as 
to their ability before the first of the eight- 
game “world series of hockey” is a moot 
point. Their performance in practice had 
led Orr to observe earnestly, "They seem 
to be shooting off their rear foot.” He was 
watching half a dozen Russians making 
casy-to-handle shots from about 25 feet 
at Goaltender Vladislav Tretiak. “Imag- 
ine if Dennis Hull were out there! The 
poor goalie wouldn’t have a chance.” 
Bruin Goaltender Eddie Johnston stud- 
ied Tretiak and added, "Now look what 
he’s doing. When the shot is on his stick 
side he stabs at the puck. You can't stab 
at it like he does, you'll miss it a few times. 
I'll have to tell our guys what he’s doing.” 

By Saturday night it was clear to the 
guys what Tretiak was doing — he was 
outplaying Ken Dryden, muffling with 
relative ease the hardest shots the Cana- 
dians gunned at him. No longer was he 
backing into his net and stabbing hope- 
lessly at passing pucks. Instead, he 
moved out of his net, cut down the angles 
and confronted the shooters, who for the 


In a week of Russian ups and downs, 
the biggest up was an upset in 
Montreal, where Soviet skaters left 
overconfident NHL stars black and 
blue and all of Canada blushing 
by MARK MULVOY 

most part were firing harmlessly into 
his pads. “I figure he took at least five 
goals from me tonight,” Phil Esposito 
admitted after the slaughter. 

Tretiak, who in fact dominated the 
game, came as an especially rude surprise 
to the Canadians because Toronto Coach 
John McLellan had given them a one- 
game scouting report to the effect that he 
certainly wasn’t much. “The night we 
saw him,” McLellan said, "he gave up 
eight goals and looked awful. He stopped 
nothing — he seemed to be in a fog.” (In- 
formed of this appraisal, the 20-year-old 
Tretiak laughed. "That night was not 
one of my best, true,” he said, "but you 
must understand that I was getting mar- 
ried the next day and, oh, my mind was 
away from the hockey game.”) 

Early in the game it appeared that the 
Canadians might chase the Russians all 
the way back to Gorky Street. Esposito 
scored for the All-Stars after only 30 sec- 
onds of play, and six minutes later, when 
Toronto’s Paul Henderson scored from a 
face-off, it looked as if the rout was on. 
Then the Russians stormed back as they 
began to control the flow of play. A pic- 
ture-perfect goal by Evgeni Zimin and a 
shorthanded score by Wing Vladimir Pe- 
trov tied it up. Wing Valeri Kharlamov, 
easily the best player on the ice, scored 
twice in the second period and the rout 
was on, all right, but it was going the oth- 
er way. Although the Canadians nar- 
rowed the margin to 4-3 midway through 
the third period, they did not have 
enough physical stamina to skate with 
the Russians the rest of the game, seem- 
ing almost helpless as the Soviets added 
three goals against the beleaguered Dry- 


den. The Russians skated better, shot 
better, checked better and hit harder than 
the Canadians; they were whirlwinds, 
never pausing to let the befuddled All- 
Stars catch up. A one-on-one rush, say 
Valeri Kharlamov against Brad Park or 
Rod Seiling or Don Awrey, instantly 
became a Kharlamov-in-alone-on-Kcn 
Dryden as Park or Soiling or Awrey melt- 
ed away. All night long the Russians beat 
Canadians to loose pucks, all night long 
the Russians were in perfect position to 
take good, high-percentage shots at Dry- 
den. Maybe they were not as hard as 
those taken by Frank Mahovlich and 
Yvan Cournoyer and Vic Hadfield, but 
the Russians got them away quickly and 
accurately. "They outplayed us every- 
where,” admitted Team Canada Coach 
Harry Sinden. "We offer no excuses 
whatsoever.” 

It was perhaps the most painful of the 
many embarrassing defeats that the Rus- 
sians have inflicted on Canadian teams in 
world and Olympic competition over the 
last 18 years. Until the Soviet Union in- 
vented hockey in 1954 (after studying Ca- 
nadian instructional manuals, of course, 
and analyzing films of Rocket Richard in 
action), there was little doubt that Can- 
ada was No. 1. Then the Russians won 
the 1954 world championship, rudely 
jolting the Canadians 7-2 in their first of- 
ficial game. Coming up on last Saturday’s 
game the Russians had won 1 1 world 
championships, four Olympic gold med- 
als and had not lost a game to the Cana- 
dians in either competition in 1 1 years. 

But all this was against Canadian 
rinky-dinks qualified as amateurs. The 
high-priced pro stars were never in- 
volved. Three years ago Alan Eagleson, 
the executive director of the NHL’s Play- 
ers Association, went to Stockholm for 
continued 

Russia's Tretiak, hit of the show, succeeds 
where NHL goalies failed. He stops Esposito. 
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RED FACES continued 


the world championship and watched the 
Russians rout the Canadians 7 - 1 and 4-2. 
Eagleson tried to pass off the defeats as 
meaningless. “Our team is hamburger,” 
he told a Swedish official. “Our NHL 
players would destroy all the teams here 
without any trouble.” The Swede stared 
at him and shook his head. “But this is 
the world championship,” he said, “and 
your players have Canada on their 
sweaters. We all think these are your best 
players. They should be.” Right then Ea- 
gleson pledged the total cooperation of 
the Players Association in the hope that 
a team of NHL All-Stars, or the Stanley 
Cup champions, would be able to play 
the Russians for, well, the championship 
of the universe. 

Canada was scheduled to host the 1 970 
world championship, and for a time it ap- 
peared that the Canadians would be able 
to use nine professional players in the 
tournament. Then, at the last minute, 
Avery Brundage warned Britain’s John 
(Bunny) Ahearne, head of the Interna- 
tional Ice Hockey Federation, that the 
other competing nations might lose their 
Olympic eligibility if they played against 
Canada. As a result, Canada immediate- 
ly disbanded its national team and the 
tournament was shifted to Europe. 

Ironically, one of Canada's few sympa- 
thizers was Russia. “It became boredom 
for us to play in the world championship 
once the Canadians left,” said Georgei 
Rogulsky, deputy chairman of the Soviet 
Sports Committee. "We like to get the 
most use from games against the strong- 
est opposition and Canada always pro- 
vided the toughest opponent. The Cana- 
dians had the best skills and we wanted to 
make the utmost use of them.” There was 
another reason for the Russians’ con- 



Yvan Cournoyer gets his comedownance. 



Kharlamov mixes it up with Guy Lapointe. 


cern. Soviet hockey seemed to be in a de- 
cline. Indeed, Sweden and Czechoslo- 
vakia and even the United States were 
rapidly becoming formidable foes in the 
world and Olympic tournaments. “It was 
time,” Rogulsky said, “for the Soviets to 
move up to a different level of hockey, a 
level with the professionals. So we would 
have to play the professionals and learn 
from them.” 

For two years the Russians and the Ca- 
nadians negotiated secretly, and then last 
April an agreement was reached whereby 
the Russians would meet a team of Cana- 
dian professionals. Bunny Ahearne was 
astonished when he learned about the 
proposed series, and he mumbled the 
usual threats about Olympic ineligibility 
to the Russians. The Soviets ignored him. 
Realizing he was too late to prevent the 
games, Ahearne then volunteered to 
make the announcement that they were 
to be played. After more negotiations, in- 
cluding talks with reluctant NHL own- 
ers, it was agreed that Team Canada 
would really be team NHL, meaning that 
any player who signed with the rival 
World Hockey Association could not 
play against the Soviets. So no Bobby 
Hull, no Derek Sanderson, no J. C. Trem- 
blay, no Gerry Cheevers. Millions of Ca- 
nadians protested these exclusions, par- 
ticularly Hull’s, with marches, billboard 
messages reading "To Russia With 
Hull,” newspaper ads and telegrams to 
politicians. "What it came down to in the 
end was that we could risk blowing the 
entire series by trying to use non-NHL 
players,” Eagleson said. “And we all felt 
the series was more important than any 
player.” 


Team Canada bowed to the Russian 
demand that international rules be used 
in all eight games. There were to be two 
international referees (from the U.S., as 
it turned out, for the games in Canada) 
with equal authority, rather than a refer- 
ee and two linesmen. Body checking 
would be permitted all over the ice as usu- 
al, but a team would have to play short- 
handed for 10 full minutes if one of its 
players were ejected from the game. “The 
Boston Bruins would spend the whole 
season playing shorthanded if we used 
these rules in the NHL," said Sinden. 
who used to be the Bruin zookeeper. 

The Russian team prepared for this 
elaborately arranged confrontation by 
reporting to its training camp in Moscow 
on July 5th, almost six weeks before the 
NHL players gathered in Toronto. 
Coach Vsevolod Bobrov did not permit 
his players to skate for almost a week, 
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Why is Yuri Blinov smiting? Because after Kharlamov (behind net) eluded Canadians to score the go-ahead goal, Russia won a laugher. 


however. "Physical fitness, psychologi- 
cal fitness and courage combine with 
technical ability to make skill,” he says. 
“We work on the first three parts, then 
think about the technical part." Each day 
the Russians started their training on a 
basketball court — a little basketball is 
good for the reflexes. Next the medicine 
balls. Then some weight lifting and some 
gymnastics. Finally, some hockey on the 
hardwood floor. The forwards and the 
defensemen passed weighted pucks with 
lead hockey sticks. "When at last they gel 
onto the ice,” Bobrov says, "the regular 
sticks and pucks feel like nothing to 
them.” Off in a corner the goalies used 
one hand to dribble a weighted puck with 
their lead goalie’s sticks; with the other 
they repeatedly flipped a ball in and 
out of their goalie's gloves. "Very good 
for hand-eye coordination," Bobrov 
says. All the time they were taking physi- 


cal and psychological tests, and only 
those who passed remained on the team. 

For the Canadians, in contrast, the 
first game of this series came during the 
off-season, and their training program 
had been limited to the old-line skate and 
scrimmage practices employed by all 
NHL teams. Sinden worked his players 
three hours a day and held three intra- 
squad games so that the Canadians could 
accustom themselves to the unfamiliar 
international rules. "All training camps 
are boring,” Sinden said, "but ours was 
worse. The players worked hard, and 1 
tried to be tough with them, but nearly 
three weeks in one place without playing 
games against other teams is murder. 
Let’s face it, you get in shape because of 
real game competition — and that is 
something we never had.” 

The Canadian players, to a man, felt 
that their individual skills would count 


more than the Russians’ superior condi- 
tioning. They were wrong, and Canada 
was left stunned by what one NHL offi- 
cial described as “the catastrophe of the 
century.” That may have been overstate- 
ment, but it was certainly a poor way to 
start a world series. end 




SAVED BY A VERY FAST WOTTLE 


A tall young Ohioan wearing a golf cap beat the world's best in a dramatic 800-meter run to salvage something for 
U.S. track forces, whose first-week fortunes had been sinking sadly at the Olympic Games by PAT PUTNAM 


1 1 could have been worse. Stan Wright 
I could have been coaching Mark Spitz 
or managing the American wrestlers, 
who won an unexpected six medals in 
the freestyle competition — three golds, 
two silvers and a bronze. The way mis- 
management has been meshing with mis- 
fortune, that may be more gold than 
the whole jittery and bitter U.S. track 
team carries away from Munich. 

Like what else can happen? Our two 
best sprinters ran their 100-meter sec- 
ond round heats in a TV booth. At the 
last second Bob Seagrcn was destroyed 
when his vaulting pole was declared il- 
legal. He was handed a strange stick 
and finished second and mad. Ralph 
Mann ran a powerful race in the 400- 
meter hurdles but came in behind Ugan- 
da's John Akii-Bua, one of 43 children, 
who set a new world record of 47.8. 
Since Al Oerter stayed home for the 
first time in five Olympiads, Ludvik Da- 
nek, the 35-year-old Czechoslovakian 
discus veteran, finally won the gold. 
America's Jay Silvester had to be con- 
tent with the silver. 

Then, after Dave Wottle, an ROTC 
student from Bowling Green University, 
won the 800, our only gold medal in 
track and field last week, he forgot to 
take off his distinctive cap while they 
played the national anthem. 

“Oh, Lord!" moaned Wottle. “I've 
never been so embarrassed in my life." 
He's embarrassed and he won. Just think 
how the American officials felt when they 
discovered that for some incomprehen- 
sible reason they were operating from 

Dave Wottle. wearing his ever-present golf 
hat, lifted U.S. spirits with his win in the 800. 


an unofficial 18-months-old schedule, a 
blunder that cost Eddie Hart and Rey 
Robinson, a couple of world-rccord- 
holding 9.9 sprinters, any chance at any 
medal in the 100. 

For those who may have been asleep 
since last Thursday, U.S. sprint coach 
Stan Wright— head track coach at Sac- 
ramento State w ho also handled the U.S. 
sprinters at Mexico City— says he was 
never told that the Germans had re- 
vised a preliminary schedule issued early 
last year. It is not clear how all the 
other nations in the Olympics found out 
about it. Wright's archaic schedule called 
for the second-round heats to be run 
after the 10.000 heats, which began at 
5:30 Thursday evening. The updated ver- 
sion, which had been published in all 
the Olympic handouts as well as in ev- 
ery available English-language newspa- 
per, switched the events and moved the 
second round up to 4:15 p.m. 

Coming back from their morning pre- 
liminary heats and believing they were 
not going to run until three hours later 
than actually scheduled. Hart. Robinson 
and the third U.S. dash man. Robert Tay- 
lor, roamed the Olympic Village. Around 
noon Alex Woodley, the coach of the 
Philadelphia Pioneer Track Club who 
is helping the sprinters from Trinidad, 
noticed Robinson putting away a big 
meal in the cafeteria. 

“Hey, man, isn't that a little heavy be- 
fore a race?” Woodley asked. 

“No, I got lime. We don't run until 
around seven," said Robinson. 

Woodley frowned. “Are you sure? I 
think you run at 4:15.” 

“Nope. The coach told us around sev- 
en, maybe 6:30.” 


Woodley decided Robinson had made 
a mistake and hurried out to tell some- 
one. But then he saw Hart playing min- 
iature golf. Heck, thought Woodley, he'd 
be resting if his race was at 4:15, and de- 
cided it was he w ho was mistaken. 

A few hours later at the Olympic Sta- 
dium, Madeline Manning, the 1968 800- 
meter gold medalist who failed to make 
the final this time, came in from the 
warm-up track and sent word to the 
coaches in the stands that she had not 
seen the sprinters. She knew the correct 
schedule — no feat since it was printed 
in the program. The word came back 
that Wright knew what he was doing 
and not to worry. Lee Evans, however, 
who is supposed to run on the 1,600- 
meter relay team this week, decided 
someone had better start worrying. He 
left the stadium and took off for the 
warm-up track, where he found Wottle, 
who was loosening up for an 800 heat. 

"Hey, where's the sprinters?” Evans 
asked. 

“I don't know. But they always warm 
up with me. You don't think they're 
still in the village?" 

Stunned by the possibility, the pair 
took off at top speed for the village, three- 
quarters of a mile away. About half- 
way, Wottle, who has tendinitis of the 
knees, pulled up in pain. "You go on,” 
he gasped to Evans. Evans did, at about 
the same time that Wright and his three 
charges were strolling from the village 
to a bus stop 'close to an ABC tele- 
vision center. While waiting they decid- 
ed they might as well watch TV. "I 
missed them at the village by two min- 
utes,” Evans said later. “Was I tired. I 
never ran that far that fast in my life.” 

continued 


OLYMPICS continued 


The rest is unhappy history. Robinson 
was stunned when he saw his heat ri- 
vals getting into the blocks. “Must be a 
rerun of the morning heats,'” he said 
hopefully. 

"Rerun nothing," said an ABC man. 
"That’s live.” 

"Oh, my God." groaned Robinson. 

The three sprinters and the coach were 
rushed into a car and driven to the sta- 
dium, but they arrived too late for Rob- 
inson's and Hart's heats. They did get 
there a few minutes before Taylor's, but 
only because the heats were going off 
14 minutes late. Running frantically onto 
the track, Taylor spotted Hasely Craw- 
ford. a Trinidad sprinter, and asked, 
"Hey, what heat am I in?” 

"Mine," said Crawford, "and we go 
now.” 

Taylor slipped out of his sweats, put 
on his spikes, did two knee bends, got 
into the blocks and came in second to 
Russia’s Valeriy Borzov, the same or- 
der in which they finished in the final. 
Wright, in tears, made an informal ap- 
peal to get Hart and Robinson into an- 
other heat if there was an opening — 
which there wasn't — on the grounds that 
their mythical bus had been de'ayed in 
traffic. No chance. 

Still crying, Wright tried to find the 
words to apologize to Hart and Rob- 
inson. "It’s my fault," he said. "It’s all 
my fault. God, it’s my fault." 

Tears streaming freely. Hart shook his 
head. "Forget it, Stan," he said. "It’s 
done." Later the 24-year-old Hart, who is 
just a few hours away from his B.A. in 
physical education at Cal, bemoaned his 
fate. "This is the first time I depended on 
anyone to get me to a track meet on 
time," he said, "but it’s the Olympics, 
and I felt I didn't have to worry about 
such details. I was here to run." 

In truth the fault lay with team of- 
ficials, from USOC President Clifford 
Buck, who denies it, to Head Track 
Coach Bill Bowerman, who doesn’t ("If 
you want to say Bill Bowerman blew 
il.” Bowerman said at a press conference, 
"go ahead"), and on down. "Kee-rist,” 
said quarter-milcr John Smith, "if ev- 
erybody is going to blast Stan, well, the 
whole staff should apologize to the whole 
team for not making sure Stan knew 
the right time. Now, Stan is not my 
kind of black dude because he is from 
the old country, but the athletes don't 
blame just him. We blame everybody.” 

While others were casting stones and 


trying not to be hit by too many, Dave 
Wottle had his own problems. He had 
been married before leaving for the 
Olympics and had brought his bride with 
him, to the dismay of Bowerman, who 
seemed convinced that Wottle's chances 
for a medal were gone. The runner was 
more worried about his aching knees. 
After limping back from the futile chase 
for the sprinters, he came from far be- 
hind to qualify in his 800 heat, and the 
next day squeezed through on the in- 
side to win his semifinal. On Saturday, 
in the final, he went against the world's 
best and immediately began to play 
catch-up, falling well behind the pack 
on the first lap. "I hadn't planned on 
being up front," he explained. Up front 
instead were the Kenyans, Mike Boit 
and Robert Ouko, followed by the fa- 
vorite, Russia's Yevgeny Arzhanov. 
With 300 meters to go the Russian kicked 
into the lead, and Wottle. finally be- 
ginning to move, made his way into 
fourth place on the last turn. He began 
his sprint with hopes of finishing third 
but did not pass his first Kenyan, Ouko, 
until 30 meters from the finish. 

"Then 1 began running for the sil- 
ver." Wottle said. "I never thought I'd 
win. I thought Arzhanov would. But 
when I saw him letting up with 20 yards 
to go, I knew I’d win." He passed Boit 
and nipped the tumbling Russian at the 
finish by thr length of the bill of his 
golf cap. Both were timed in 1 :45.9. Rec- 
ognizing the stress Wottle felt, what with 
a gold medal and a new wife, surely his 
ROTC colonel, whom Wottle was afraid 
was watching on TV, will forgive his cov- 
ered head during The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. Particularly if he does well this week 
in the 1.500, too. 

Under a somewhat different stress was 
Seagren, whose controversial green Ca- 
tapoles were banned by the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation as the 
Olympics began. Seagren felt the con- 
ventional poles he had with him were 
too stiff to use because of the strong head- 
wind during the competition, and he was 
given a pole by Adrian Paulen, an IAAF 
official from The Netherlands. Angrily, 
Seagren said, "The pole is no good. They 
walked up and handed it to me and 
said this is what you'll use. Why didn't 
they hand everybody a new pole and 
make it even?" 

Late in the final, with nobody left 
in the competition but Wolfgang Nord- 
wig of East Germany, Seagren missed 


twice at 17' 8 Vi" before making it and 
then failed on all three tries at 17' 10 Vi". 
Nordwig went over that height on his 
first try, then made 18' Vi\ For the 
first time in Olympic history the U.S. 
had lost in the vault. Seagren said later 
he should have saved his strength by 
passing at 17' \Q X A" and concentrating 
his efforts at 18' l /t". 

"I was tired, and I should have passed 
in order to rest," he said, "but I was 
afraid of that strange pole. When I 
missed the first try at 17' lOVi', I knew 
I w'as done. I was exhausted." After his 
final miss he turned and threw the pole 
at Paulen. "Why not?" Seagren fired 
back at East German writers who ques- 
tioned the gesture. "That’s the pole he 
chose for me to jump with, and I didn't 
want it anymore. So I gave it back.” 

Failure also came to tiny Cathy Rig- 
by, America's premier gymnast, who was 
totally eclipsed by Russia's even more 
diminutive Olga Korbut. Korbut’s tri- 
umph-failure-triumph pattern that re- 
sulted in two gold medals made a great 
show, even putting Japan’s superlative 
male gymnasts in the background. 

One bright part of the Olympic pic- 
ture for the U.S. — partly because it was 
so unexpected — came in wrestling. The 
guy who had the most weight to throw 
around was 405-pound Chris Taylor, but 
in his first match he had the singular mis- 
fortune to come up against 225-pound 
Alexander Medved, Russia’s seven-time 
world champion. That cost Taylor the 
gold medal. Every time he made a move, 
he found himself double-cautioned by 
the referee, a Turk, and he lost 3-1 . When 
the match was over, the chief referee 
questioned the Turk's judgment. 

"Well,” said the Turk, pointing at 
Taylor, “he weighs 400 pounds and the 
Russian only weighs 225 pounds. I 
thought such an advantage was unfair." 

"Get out,” said the head referee, "and 
don't come back." 

Taylor accepted the loss with the same 
equanimity with which he fields such 
questions as how big is your girl friend. 
When he has had enough, he lumbers 
off and disappears. He won all his re- 
maining matches, including one against 
a Japanese named Yorihide Isogai, 
whom he pinned simply by lowering him- 

conltnued 

Tiny Soviet gymnast Olga Korbut won two gold 
medals. Vast U.S. wrestler Chris Taylor took a 
bronze. More normally proportioned John 
Akii-Bua of Uganda won 400-meter hurdles. 
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OLYMPICS continued 

self atop the man and quietly resting 
until lsogai gave up and dropped both 
shoulders to the mat. Medved sailed 
through undefeated to win his third 
straight Olympics and bent down and 
kissed the mat goodby. Because of the 
penalties he incurred in the first match, 
Taylor could do no better than a bronze. 

Bearded, beaded, cheery little Rick 


Sanders took a silver in the bantam- 
weight division, and John Peterson did 
the same in the middleweight. Peterson's 
brother Ben took one of America’s three 
golds by finishing ahead of Russia's Gen- 
nad Strakhov in the light heavyweight 
class. "It's tough to beat a Russian,” 
said Wayne Wells, who went undefeated 
in the welterweight division to add a 


gold medal to a recent degree in law. 
"They gel all the breaks. They've got 
488 Communist officials here. We've got 
four from America, and they don't get 
any help from the rest of the free world." 

One guy who needed absolutely no 
help was Dan Gable, who took all sev- 
en of his matches to win the lightweight 
division. At the end he had five stitches 
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over his left eye, a bandage on his left 
ear, one on his left middle finger and an- 
other on his left knee, but he did ev- 
erything right, not once leaving his amaz- 
ingly quick feet except by his own will. 

"I've devoted my life to winning that 
gold medal," Gable said. When they 
put it around his neck, he lifted it from 
his chest and kissed it. 

CONTINUED 


Russia's Borzov won the 100 meters in 10.1 
seconds from America's Taylor and Jamai- 
ca's Miller (above) after top U.S. sprinters 
Hart (right, winning July Olympic Trials in 
9.9) and Robinson missed qualifying heat. 
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THE GOLDEN 
DAYS 
OF MARK 
THE SHARK 

by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 

The Munich tabloid Abendzeitung re- 
ferred to Mark Spitz last week as Mark 
der Hai, which may not have any spe- 
cial ring in the original but translates 
into the well-nigh perfect nickname of 
Mark the Shark. As Spitz emerged the 
hero of the Olympics, the same news- 
paper waxed indignant that the Amer- 
ican swimmer had held aloft a pair of 
track shoes on one of his frequent trips 
to the victory stand. Before the matter 
was dropped, Olympic officials had sum- 
moned Spitz for a hearing, and he had 
showed up snappily attired in his U.S. 
parade uniform. What the International 
Olympic Committee wanted to know was 
whether Spitz was promoting the shoes 
for pay, a suspicion that would have 
been more justified if he had been hold- 
ing up an outboard motor instead. 

While exercising its customary vigi- 
lance about athletes using the Olympics 
to enrich themselves, the IOC showed 
no qualms about peddling postcards on 
the Olympic grounds bearing pictures 
of Spitz and other stars of the Games. 
Swim fans, for example, could buy post- 
cards of Roland Matthes, the East Ger- 
man who won both backstrokes, or they 
could send greetings bearing the like- 
ness of Australia’s Shane Gould, who 
endured her first losses in freestyle com- 
petition in 18 months, but adequately 
compensated by winning three gold med- 
als, each in world-record time. 

Outstanding as her performance was, 
it was Gould’s fate to be overshadowed 
by Spitz. Through Sunday he had com- 
peted in four individual events and two 
relays, and all six ended with world-rec- 
ord times flashing on the scoreboard and 
gold medals dangling from his neck. He 
seemed a cinch to add a seventh gold 
medal in . Monday's 400-meter medley 

Steve Center laughs under his shaven scalp 
while (clockwise) Shane Gould winds down, 
Micki King flips, Mark Spitz exults and Aus- 
sie Gail Neall carries team's toy kangaroo. 


relay, all of which made it appropriate 
that the postcards were going for one 
mark (31(5) rather than, say, one roland 
or one shane. ‘‘We are selling 60% of 
our Shane Goulds,” reported Annin 
Strobel, head of the firm that printed 
the postcards. “Our Mark Spitzes are 
selling out.” 

There were other indications of Spitz’ 
value in the marketplace. Fan mail and 
requests for personal appearances piled 
up in his cramped room in the Olympic 
Village, and his floor was strewn with 
chrysanthemums (“I don't even know 
who sent them," said Spitz). He could 
scarcely emerge from his quarters with- 
out being swamped by autograph-seek- 
ers, and Peter Daland, the U.S. men's 
coach, complained that Spitz was being 
besieged ‘‘by ABC. BBC and every oth- 
er kind of C.” The swimmer had im- 
portant matters to mull over. ‘‘Maybe 
I'll accept the offer to be on Dick Cav- 
ett,” he said one afternoon, "but I think 
I'll turn down The Dating Game." 

Spitz' star status helped make the dai- 
ly competition in the 9,000-capacity 
ScItwiitunhaUe the hottest ticket at the 
Olympics, with scalpers peddling S12 
seats for S50. Within, Mark the Shark 
was going about his predatory business. 
Day after day a fresh group of victims 
would solemnly walk the length of the 
pool deck to the starting blocks, with 
Spitz among them, warmup jacket slung 
over a shoulder. In however long it w ould 
take to swim the prescribed distance fast- 
er than anybody had before, all would 
be over. Spitz would drape himself across 
a lane marker, his gleaming teeth and 
black mustache a study in chiaroscuro, 
as his rivals hauled their spent carcass- 
es from the pool. 

Spitz, brimming with confidence, was 
careful to express it only after a given 
race was over. He fretted before the 200- 
meter butterfly, but after easily winning 
in a world-record 2:00.7, he shrugged. 
"If it had been do or die, I could have 
broken two minutes.” A man with pal- 
pable faith in his physical talents, Spitz 
had lost in the past year or so only 
when he became concerned about burn- 
ing himself out early in a race and failed 
to go out hard enough. In Munich, in a 
semifinal of the 100 butterfly, he lapsed 
into that habit but came from behind 
to touch out his rivals after being a dis- 
tant fourth at 50 meters. 

"I didn't want to show how hard I 
could go out,” he said, flashing his now- 


famous grin. In the next day's final Spitz 
stormed into the lead, his body undu- 
lating through the pool like a whip crack- 
ing, winning in a world record 54.27. 
Still, he scrupulously avoided flat-out 
predictions ("You said seven golds, not 
me," he scolded one reporter), and he 
was sufficiently frightened of teammate 
Jerry Heidcnreich in the 100 freestyle 
that he talked briefly about dropping 
the event rather than risk spoiling his 
gold medal sweep. He strained his back 
slightly fooling around in a mini-car at 
the Olympic Village and finished frac- 
tions behind Australia's Mike Wcnden 
in both heat and semi of the event, but 
in the final on Sunday he showed cour- 
age as well as skill in beating Heiden- 
teich by a luxurious 0.4 of a second. 

One indication of Spitz’ dominance 
of the swimming news came when a 
French newspaper reported that he and 
Sandy Neilson, surprise wunner in the 
100 freestyle over teammate Shirley Ba- 
bashoff and Shane Gould, were in love. 
The report was quickly scotched by the 
Associated Press, which identified Spitz’ 
true hcartthrob as Jo Harshbarger, the 
U.S. distance swimmer. The AP con- 
ceded that marriage was not imminent. 
Harshbarger being all of 15, this was re- 
assuring. But she and the 22-year-old 
Spitz were spending time together, and 
after receiving his gold for his victory 
in the 200 butterfly Spitz placed it, in a 
grand ceremony of his own, around 
Harshbarger's neck. "Jo’s the best-look- 
ing swimmer since Donna de Varona,” 
he pronounced, and then added, "1 was 
too young for Donna, and I’m too old 
for Jo.” 

Harshbarger, for her part, said, 
"Mark is psyching me up for my race.” 
But Keena Rothhammerof the U.S. beat 
both Jo. who finished sixth, and Shane 
Gould in the 800 freestyle on Sunday. 
Earlier, the U.S. women's team had been 
shut out of medals in three different 
events, something that never happened 
at Mexico City, and critics suggested 
that the girls had been sightseeing in- 
stead of working. But Sherm Chavoor, 
the women's coach, said it was simply 
that other countries were improving. 
"They're catching us in missiles, sub- 
marines and airplanes, too, aren't they?'’ 
he said. When Melissa Bclotc in the 100 
backstroke and Cathy Carr in the 100 
breaststroke scored upset wins on Sat- 
urday, Chavoor's faith in his charges' 
dedication was upheld. 

continued 
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American males failed to win a gold 
medal in springboard diving for the first 
time since 1912, and the women were 
shut out in the platform. But Micki King, 
the 28-year-old Air Force captain who 
suffered disaster in Mexico City in 1968, 
vindicated herself by winning the wom- 
en's springboard. In Mexico, King was 
leading after eight of the 10 dives only 
to break her left arm on the ninth. She 
wound up a painful fourth. At Munich 
she said, “I tried to think happy, like it 
wasn't the Olympics.” 

Consistent if unspectacular. King 
waited until the eighth dive to move 
ahead of Sweden's 17-ycar-oId Ulrika 
Knape, who later won the platform com- 
petition and who wasn't even born when 
King took up the sport. Afterwards 
King, like all winners, had to submit to 
a drug-control urinalysis but, she said, 
“I couldn't go, so I had to wait around.” 
When she finally left two hours later, 
she was alone with her gold medal. "I 
returned to the Olympic Village and had 
a chocolate drink,” she said. "Three 
Australian weight 1 iflcrs told me, 'A gold 
medalist shouldn't be drinking choco- 
late. We've got a bottle of wine.’ ” King 
and the appreciative Australians cele- 
brated until one a.m. 

The Sc/iwimmlialle was the scene of 
other sentimental journeys to the vic- 
tory stand. After a drought of gold med- 
als dating back to I960, Japanese swim- 
mers took two of them, one going to 
Nobutaka Taguchi, who enshrouded 
himself in a sleeping bag for 50 minutes 
before the 100 breaststroke, explaining "It 
helps me concentrate,” and then emerged 
to set a world record. Sweeter still were 
Gunnar Larsson's victories in the 200 
and 400 individual medleys, Sweden's 
first golds since 1928. Larsson, who sw am 
for Long Beach State, defeated American 
Tim McKee in the 4C0 by two one- 
thousandths of a second— 4:31.981 to 
4:31.983 — but only after the electronic 
timer took agonizing minutes to sep- 
arate the two. "There has to be a win- 
ner and loser even if it's two one-mil- 
lionths," McKee said philosophically. 

The East German star, Malthes, gave 
a sly smile and an Oriental bow before 
handily winning his two backstroke spe- 
cialties. Matthcs also swam the 100 but- 
terfly but had a bad start. After placing 
fourth behind Spitz, he assumed a non- 
chalance utterly inconsistent with the 
official East German line on athletics. 
"J'm not disappointed,” Malthes said. 


"It’s not really serious. It's just a sport." 

The biggest threat to U.S. supremacy 
was Australia. Although the Aussie men 
were disappointing — Wcnden, the gold 
medalist in the 100 and 200 freestyle in 
Mexico, finished well back in both 
events — Aussie girls paddled off with 
gold aplenty. They were led by Shane 
Gould, who had been expected to swim 
only the four freestyle events and two 
relays. Her personal coach, Forbes Car- 
lile, was virtually alone in wanting her 
to add the 200 individual medley. Shane's 
butterfly and breaststroke had improved 
in recent months and other Australian 
officials finally agreed with Carlile, who 
had insisted, “The 200 1M is her best 
chance for gold." 

That assessment seemed sound when 
Gould held off East Germany's Komclia 
Endcr to win in a world record 2:23.07. 
Shane mounted the victory platform car- 
rying a frayed kangaroo that Australian 
sw immers have taken to every Olympics 
since '56. It was an uncomfortably close 
win, but it hardly would hurt sales of 
Swimming the Shane Could Way, a book 
written by Shane's mum, which was due 
to be published in the U.S. this week. 
The next day, however, she finished a 
disappointing third to Ncilson in the 100 
freestyle and recriminations were heard 
among the Aussies. It was suggested that 
the medley may have taken its toll, and 
there were claims, too, that Shane's 
mighty clbows-high stroke had partly 
disintegrated. Everybody agreed that her 
weight, up from 135 to 141, was too 
much for her 5' 8" frame. "Shane's re- 
acting to the stress of the Olympics by 
eating," one Aussie said. 

As for Ncilson, she was mobbed by 
U.S. teammates after her win over Gould 
and then returned to the Village to make 
a transatlantic call to her coach, Don La- 
Mont, who, it turned out, was not at 
home. "He's at the beach, the bum,” she 
said. Meanwhile, Gould dined quietly 
with Australian officials and later joined 
in a celebration for her roommate, Bev- 
erley Whitfield, who had come to Mu- 
nich lightly regarded in the 200 breast- 
stroke, yet won the event in Olympic- 
record time (she mounted the victory 
stand carrying her personal koala bear 
instead of the team kangaroo). "The 
kids crowded around Bev, and that 
took the pressure off me," Shane said. 

She was relaxed enough the next day to 
wave to Australians in the crowd on her 
way to the starting block for the 400 free. 


She could also have waved to her rivals in 
the water, so wide was the gulf that sep- 
arated them from Shane at the finish. 
Her confidence restored, Gould beat Ba- 
bashoff in the 200 free before finishing 
second to Rothhammcr in the 800. That 
gave her five medals in all. 

Gould was spectacular but Mark the 
Shark was much more so, and swim 
buffs will be recounting his feats in Mu- 
nich for as long as pools make waves. 
The big week began Monday when Spitz 
led Gary Hall and Robin Backhaus to 
a 1-2-3 U.S. sweep in the 200 butterfly 
and, barely 40 minutes later, anchored 
the winning 400 freestyle relay. He won 
his third gold in 24 hours the next eve- 
ning, taking the 200 freestyle, and added 
hi s fourth and fifth Thursday in the 100 
butterfly and 800 freestyle relay. His sixth 
medal came in the 100 freestyle Sun- 
day, after w hich he faced a one-day wait 
before the final relay. 

The only time Spitz was even appre- 
ciably behind in any of the finals was 
when he was briefly overtaken by Steve 
Center midway through the 200 free. 
That race was also noteworthy because 
West Germany's Werner Lampe, who 
won the bronze swimming with a shaved 
skull, donned a wig for the medal pre- 
sentation, and because the carefree Gen- 
tcr, who also shaves his head, grittily 
took the silver even though he had suf- 
fered a partially collapsed lung the week 
before. Doctors had drained the lung, 
and Genter had spent five days in Mu- 
nich University Hospital. He was re- 
leased the day before the 200, and a 
surgeon accompanied him to the pool 
as a precaution. 

The 200 was also the race that pro- 
duced the track-shoe incident. Spitz went 
to the victory stand barefoot, carrying 
a pair of German-made shoes that he 
put down behind him during the cer- 
emonies. Picking them up afterward, he 
waved to the cheering crowd — and the 
cameras — first with his free hand and 
then with the one holding the shoes, up- 
setting the Ahendzeitung, which said it 
was "impossible to advertise on the vic- 
tory stand in a more obvious way." The 
paper even contacted Karl Schranz, the 
Austrian skier who had been barred 
from the Winter Olympics as a profes- 
sional. "I'd like to see whether Avery 
Brundagc has the guts to go against an 
American,” Schranz said. 

To charges that he was promoting the 
shoes. Spitz insisted, "There was noth- 
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ing further from my mind." He said he 
had been signing autographs after the 
race and did not have enough time to 
put on his shoes before the medal cer- 
emony. Like many Olympians, Spitz had 
scoured showrooms in the Olympic Vil- 
lage and had received free track shoes, 
though, ironically, not the scuffed and 
faded pair he had with him on the vic- 
tory stand. Spitz said he had bought 
them in Sacramento at a discount. 

All of this the world's best swimmer 
explained and the IOC's five-man eli- 
gibility committee cleared him after an 
hour-long hearing. "I'm already a Jesse 
Owens,” Spitz kidded. “Now they're try- 
ing to make a Jim Thorpe out of me." 
U.S. Olympic officials defended Spitz, 
questioning whether Shane Gould, by 
waving the kangaroo, might not have 
been promoting Australian tourism. Of 
such nonsense arc Olympic squabbles 
made. 

Spitz also found himself in a public 
feud with Gcntcr, who questioned 
Mark's motives for suggesting, as he had 
before the 200 freestyle, that a fellow 
with a collapsed lung might be better 
off slaying out of the pool. "He's try- 
ing to psych me." said Steve. But Gen- 
ter and Spitz soon smoothed the wa- 
ters, which freed Spitz to dwell on such 
matters as a movie career. "They've got 
all those nude scenes nowadays,” he said. 
"That’s great." He brooded, too, about 
the inequities of life. For example, Gun- 
nar Larsson strolled the pool deck after 
his win in the 400 individual medley, wav- 
ing his track shoes — a Swedish brand — 
at the crowd. "You know why they 
didn't make anything of that?" said 
Spitz. "Because he’s not Mark Spitz." 

But then there has never been a Mark 
Spitz in Olympic history before, which 
explains why Rainer Barzel. leader of 
West Germany's opposition Christian 
Democratic Party, provided a helicopter 
to fly Mark's parents into Munich from 
Garmisch, where they were staying. As 
for the son of Arnold and Lenore Spitz, 
he seemed to be coping with all the at- 
tention well enough. Working out in a 
training pool a couple of hours after he 
had been summoned before the IOC of- 
ficials, Spitz paused to chat with a friend. 

"You know what I think," Mark 
asked in a loud voice, not caring who 
heard. His eyes brightened, and that bril- 
liant smile lit up his face. "I think those 
IOC guys at the hotel just wanted to 
meet me.” end 
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Does Your City 
Recycle Garbage? 


Location 

Separation 

System 

Estimated 

Annual 

Can Recovery* 

Markets 

Amarillo, Texas 

after incineration 

50 million 

copper mines 

Atlanta, Georgia 

after incineration 

100 million 

ferroalloys 

Chicago, Illinois 

after incineration 

730 million 

copper mines 

Franklin, Ohio 

slurry system 

30 million 

steel making 

Houston, Texas 

dry separation at 
a transfer station 

104-130 million 

copper mines 

Los Gatos, Cal. 

after shredding, 
before incineration 

120 million 

copper mines 

Madison, Wise. 

after shredding 

38-41 million 

steel making/ 
copper mines 

Martinez (Contra 
Costa County), Cal. 

portable separator 
at landfill 

80 million 

copper mines 

Melrose Pk., III. 

after incineration 

83 million 

copper mines 

New Castle County, 
Delaware 

after shredding 

312-500 million 

detinners/ 
steel making 

Oakland, Cal. 

portable separator 
at landfill 

182 million 

copper mines 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 

after shredding 

35 million 

to be established 

Sacramento, Cal. 

portable separator 
at landfill 

74 million 

copper mines 

St. Louis, Mo. 

after shredding, 
before incineration 

260 million 

pilot operation 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

segregated 
by householders 
before magnetic 
separation 

3 million 

detinners 

Stickney. III. 

after incineration 

84 million 

steel making 

Tampa, Fla. 

after incineration 

104 million 

steel making/ 


copper mines 

Data supplied by municipalities or estimates based 
on 4% of total garbage less 20% for incinerator 
loss. Source: Survey by American Iron and Steel 
Institute as of mid-1972. 


From Amarillo to Tampa, 
forward-looking communities 
are using magnetic 
separation to recover 
an estimated ZYi billion 
used Steel cans annually. 


By the end of 1973, eleven more 
will join the list: Brevard County 
and Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Hempstead, N. Y.; Milford and 
Newington, Conn.; San Francisco 
and San Diego, Cal.; Scottsdale, 
Ariz. ; Vancouver, Wash. That will 
add another 1.5 billion cans re- 
covered simply and easily. 

People in these communities 
become ecologists and conser- 
vationists when they buy bever- 
ages and other products in steel 
cans . . . and simply throw the 
empties into their kitchen gar- 
bage pails. Thanks to steel's mag- 
netic quality, the used cans are 
mechanically extracted at munic- 
ipal or regional landfill sites, 
transfer stations and incinerators. 
Magnetic separation saves fast 
disappearing landfill space and 
produces revenues from the sale 
of cans as scrap. 


Properly processed scrap steel 
cans have four principal end uses: 

• They are remelted to make a va- 
riety of new steel products. 

• They are “detinned" in plants 
throughout the country to con- 
serve tin (all of which must be 
imported) and provide steel for 
remelting or other reuse. 

• They are used to extract copper 
from low-grade ore, thus con- 
serving still another precious 
resource. 

• They are used in the manufac- 
ture of ferroalloys— a basic in- 
gredient in the production of 
new alloy steels and high-grade 
castings. 

The steel industry's traditional 
use of millions of tons of scrap 
enables us to guarantee that the 
steel we make for cans contains 
at least 25 percent recycled 
material. 

That’s why we say that steel is 
the recycled material. 



Tinplate Producers / American Iron and Steel Institute 


A STEAMROLLER RIDE 
TO THE SUMMIT 

After 16 years, Bobby Fischer's prophecy of becoming No. 1 in chess came 
true in a fashion even he could hardly have calculated by LARRY EVANS 


I n 1956 Bobby Fischer. 13, proclaimed 
to a less-than-enthralled chess world, 
"I'm gonna win the world champion- 
ship. hold it a couple of years, then take 
up something else and make a lot of mon- 
ey." Last Friday morning in Reykjavik, 
the mercurial American grand master 
fulfilled the first part of his 16-ycar-old 
prophecy by crushing Boris Spassky, the 
Russian titleholder, in the 21st and decid- 
ing game of their championship series. 

The final score of f2 , /i-£ , /2 gave onfy 
scant indication of the real dimension 
of the match. Setting aside the game 


Fischer let go by forfeit and petulance 
and the 1 1 games that were drawn, the 
match ended with the remarkable score 
of Fischer 7, Spassky 2. It was, after an 
initial flurry of temperament and uneven 
chess on Fischer’s part, no contest. 

The match ended not with a bang 
but a whimper. Some 2,500 spectators 
at Exhibition Hall were deprived of the 
satisfaction of watching Spassky resign 
his adjourned game. He might have been 


able to offer long resistance with the 
proper defense, but he sealed the wrong 
move and then realized his plight was 
hopeless. 

Fischer, who had no way of knowing 
this, studied the position all night, barely 
glancing away from his pocket chess set 
at dinner. He was skeptical when told an 
hour before the game that Spassky had 
resigned by phone, and demanded to see 
it in writing. When he arrived at the hall, 
the American sal at the board for several 
minutes before the referee, Lothar 
Schmid of West Germany, made the of- 
ficial announcement. Fischer signed his 
score sheet and bounded up and out at 
the first roar of applause. Backstage he 
said three words to network TV crews: 
"Great. Later. Later." Spassky went for 
a walk alone by the waterfront. 

In his room at the Hotel Loftleidir, 
Fischer received visitors and reporters. 
He indicated that he wanted to give the 



The Fischer juggernaut rolled over disputes about 
match site, money. TV cameras, snoring spectators, 
electronic "bugs" and. of course. Boris Spassky. 


Fir- 

7r> 



Russian a relurn match. He also said 
he was feeling sufficiently fresh to play 
first board for the U.S. at the Chess 
Olympiad at Skopje, Yugoslavia starting 
on Sept. 18. Ironically, the U.S. is 
plagued by money problems in providing 
a team of grand masters on the other 
five boards, without which there is no 
chance of wresting the team title from 
Russia. While Fischer will probably re- 
ceive 5100,000 for attending, the other 
five grand masters have been offered only 
52.000 by the U.S. Chess Federation. 

The outcome of the Reykjavik series 
had been predicted for weeks, but the 
tang when it finally came was particularly 
acute for the American chess community, 
which stands to benefit mightily from 
the result. Already there is talk about a 
U.S. Chess League consisting of six 
teams, each headed by a grand master, 
playing once a week with a fast time 
limit on cable TV. “We've lined up New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles,” says 
Paul Marshall, a Fischer attorney, who 
envisions a chess world series. “Three 


multimillionaire sports impresarios have 
committed themselves. Within two years 
we expect to turn a profit.” 

The seven active U.S. grand masters — 
Fischer, Arthur Bisguier, Robert Byrne, 
Lubomir Kavalek, William Lombardy, 
Samuel Reshevsky and this writer will 
be the greatest beneficiaries of Fischer’s 
victory. Up to now their services com- 
manded an average of perhaps 56,000 a 
year from prize money, exhibitions and 
articles. Fischer's previous best year was 
probably 530.000. All that has changed 
in the last two months of TV coverage, 
front-page headlines and almost daily 
suspense over the games Fischer played. 

Chess should have a lasting impact 
on American leisure time. "Bobby is 
an authentic phenomenon, and chess is 
an enduring passion,” says Frank Bra- 
dy, Fischer’s biographer, who was in 


Reykjavik for a San Francisco radio sta- 
tion. "Chess does not require expensive 
equipment or a special room like Ping- 
Pong or billiards. All it needs is a quiet, 
sedate atmosphere, and I would hate to 
see it vulgarized. I'd rather see chess mas- 
ters in tuxedos than blazers.” 

Whether chess can withstand this me- 
dia embrace remains to be seen. In a 
way, Bobby’s well-chronicled donny- 
brooks reflect his instinctive, nonverbal 
revulsion against the vulgarization of 
chess. “Chess is like playing a concert," 
he once said. He considers it a private 
affair and wants to copyright his games. 

But he also realizes that chess is show 
biz: “That’s where it's at. Someday I'm 
gonna dress for a show — I mean, a 
game — like Tom Jones or Libcrace," he 
said last year in Buenos Aires during 
the Tigran Petrosian match. The new 
continued 
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maroon and purple corduroy suits for 
which he was fitted in Reykjavik arc but 
a glimmer of things to come. 

"I have a file drawer stuffed with of- 
fers for Bobby — and none is under six 
figures.” said Paul Marshall. "Bobby is 
a superstar, like the Beatles, destined to 
change public taste on a broad scale. If 
Bobby had a crew cut, crew cuts would 
be In again.” 

So far. however. Bobby hasn't signed 
anything. He makes his own decisions 
and has not agreed to any endorsements, 
though he is devoted to Sony radios, 
with which he travels everywhere. (The 
rate of attrition on the money offers he 
has been getting is staggering. "I'd 
like to have the salvage rights to his 
wastebasket," said an aide, Fred Cra- 
mer.) It is quite conceivable that Bobby 
may never see a penny from his SI 56.250 
share of the quarter-million purse af- 
ter the IRS and assorted litigants ( e.g ., 
film maker Chester Fox) get through 
with him, but his vision as the first mil- 
lion-dollar chess champion is not so 
farfetched. 

Fischer is the highest-rated player in 
history, in a class by himself, as Paul 
Morphy was 100 years ago. He can rea- 
sonably look forward to a long and lucra- 
tive career. He may well make good an- 
other of his boasts by holding the title 
until 2001. Emanuel Lasker held his 
crown for 27 years before being deposed 
by Jose Capablanca in Havana in 1921 
and remained a formidable opponent un- 
til the late '30s. Bobby has vowed to 
be a fighting champion and take on a 
challenger every year. "Maybe even a 
bum-of-the-month club, like Joe Louis." 
he says, breaking up. The reason for 
his exuberance is his love of the game. 
"Every day I go in like an unknown to 
prove myself." 

Dr. Max Euwe, the former world 
champion w ho is now president of FIDE, 
the international chess federation based 
in The Hague and representing 84 na- 
tions. said, "The title belongs to FIDE. 
But I do not see any objection to Fisch- 
er playing a title match whenever he 
wants, providing he faces an accredited 
challenger every three years as called 
for by the rules." Bobby may well cause 
a crisis in FIDE, however, if he insists 
on nursing old grudges like the one he 
still bears against Russia's ex-world 
champion Tigran Petrosian, whom he 
would like to strip of his title retro- 


actively, "because he cheated to get it." 

Some observers feel the same charge 
may apply to Fischer, that his psyching 
tactics in the weeks preceding the be- 
ginning of the match and during its first 
several games were as calculated as the 
moves he made on the chessboard. Final- 
ly, when the match had become almost 
hopeless for Spassky, the Russian’s chief 
second, Efim Geller, accused Fischer of 
using "non-chess means" to disturb his 
opponent. Fischer roared with laughter 
when he saw Gcller's letter, but the or- 
ganizers were not amused. They con- 
ducted chemical and X-ray examinations 
of the playing area, dismantling the two 
black leather sw ivel chairs. Nothing was 
awry except perhaps the ex-champion's 
dignity. 

Spassky was clearly shocked and of- 
fended by Fischer's off-board antics, yet 
as a prisoner of his ow n dignity he could 
not strike back. He even resisted sug- 
gestions from Moscow that he come 
home when Bobby did not show up for 
the originally scheduled first game. Many 
observers believe that Geller's protest 
was engineered from the Kremlin. 

Most grand masters on the scene did 
not believe that Fischer's psychological 
ploys were directed intentionally against 
the Russian. "That is the great riddle." 
said Svetozar Gligoric of Yugoslavia. 
"Bobby is clean. He used no tricks, traps 
or shots," said Robert Byrne of the Unit- 
ed States. "I am afraid Spassky uncon- 
sciously wished to lose," said Jan Don- 
ner of Holland. "Bobby is the greatest, 
and he exudes confidence in his every 
motion and manner. Boris simply got 
the message," said William Lombardy, 
a Catholic priest who was also Fisch- 
er's second. "Boris would have been 
beaten even at his best." concluded Har- 
ry Golombek of The Times of London. 

In a broad sense Fischer's strategy 
was to keep Spassky guessing, to shake 
him up. The uncertainty ranged from 
what opening he would play to whether 
he would even show up. It was a tri- 
umph of arrogant confidence over mel- 
ancholy fortitude. But not everyone be- 
lieves Fischer restricted his warfare to 
the chessboard, and perhaps only a re- 
turn match will resolve matters. 

Whether it comes next year or in 1975, 
and whether it is against Spassky or an- 
other challenger, the next championship 
series should hold a higher prize than 
ever for the winner. Discussions of a mil- 


lion-dollar purse are in the wind, and 
Fischer is unquestionably a hotter prop- 
erty than he was one year ago. In- 
finitely so. 

Freed from the burden of the title 
and the absurd obligation to defend So- 
viet prestige. Spassky would be a much 
more formidable opponent the next time 
around. At 35 he is still in his prime 
and, in an interview after the last game, 
he showed remnants of a fighting spirit. 
He had Fischer in his hands, said the ex- 
champion. "but I couldn't kill him." 
Spassky sees personal problems ahead 
for Fischer — "I am sure he is going to 
be unhappy" in the role of champion — 
and hopes to be his first challenger. 
"Bobby is stronger than me now," he 
said, "but l am sure I can beat him. I 
will not repeat my mistakes, on or off 
the chessboard." 

There were two Boris Spasskys in this 
match: the one in the first lap and the 
one in the stretch. After leading by two 
points in the first two games (one by for- 
feit ) Spassky came unglued. He lost five 
and drew three in the next eight games. 
Not only was he trailing by three points, 
but Fischer had evened their lifetime 
score. In game II. however, the Rus- 
sian demolished a risky poison pawn 
grab in the Sicilian Defense, cutting Bob- 
by's lead to two points. 

From there on, in the remaining 10 
games. Spassky was a tougher, fresher, 
more determined opponent. He lost two 
and drew eight, but these were for the 
most part hard-fought, exciting contests. 
Fischer was not just playing safe to inch 
in. He was trying desperately to widen 
his lead to prove the first half of the 
match was no fluke. If anything, Bobby 
w as on the defensive as Boris continually 
pressed the initiative. Spassky sparkled 
with energy. 

The Russian champion's preparation 
for the match, though extensive, was 
largely for a Fischer he never met in Rey- 
kjavik. Instead of clinging to a narrow 
range of pet lines, as in the past, Bobby 
broadened his repertoire delightfully. In 
the elimination matches last year against 
Mark Taimanov, Bent Larsen and Ti- 
gran Petrosian. Bobby played the king's 
paw n openirg exclusively with white. 

Against Spassky, however, he played 
everything under the sun, often from ne- 
cessity. As black in 1 1 encounters he es- 
sayed four Sicilians, two Alekhines, two 
Nimzo-lndians, or.e Benoni, one Pirc 

continued 
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and one Queen's Gambit Declined. Not 
one King's Indian. In game six he trans- 
posed into a Queen's Gambit Declined 
for the first time in his career, smashing 
a pet line Spassky had never before lost 
with. 

Missed opportunities canceled out. In 
game one Bobby was too daring, trying 
to win a dead draw. In game seven he 
played loo fast, carelessly allowing the 
Russian to escape with a draw. In game 
13 Boris botched a drawn ending on 
move 69 in the eighth hour of play. Spas- 
sky drew games 14 and 15. which should 
have been routine wins. Bobby’s mis- 
takes seemed to stem from overconfi- 
dence, whereas Spassky suffered from 
curious lapses in concentration. 

For the moment Fischer's crown is 
secure. But now that he has demonstrat- 
ed that the West can produce a cham- 
pion, other nations are eyeing his throne. 
In Brazil. Grand Master Henrique Mock- 
ing, 20, is subsidized to dedicate him- 
self totally to chess. President Medici 
said. "Brazil won the world [soccer] 
championship with the feet. And now 
we must win with the head, too." Many 
young players are coming up fast, es- 
pecially with the new money in the game, 
and the next challenger may be some- 
one unheard of. 

In addition to Spassky, another So- 
viet threat is Grand Master Anatoly Kar- 
pov, 21, who recently won super-strong 
tournaments in Moscow and Hastings. 
The most likely challenge will issue from 
Russia simply because chess there is a 
high art and the country has been pro- 
ducing great players for decades. If the 
Russians were getting a bit complacent, 
they now have a target. The government 
undoubtedly will redouble its effort to 
produce new grand masters on every lev- 
el; schools, factories and youth groups. 
With four million registered chess players 
Russia may yet create more quality out 
of quantity. But with the increased in- 
terest in chess worldw ide, no one can pre- 
dict the direction the current surge will 
take. 

What can be seen clearly is its source 
the 29-ycar-old world champion whose 
antics at their worst cannot detract front 
his genius. During the height of the pre- 
liminary skirmishing in Reykjavik this 
summer, Boris Spassky summed it up 
better than most. "The world," said 
Spassky, "would be a dull place with- 
out Bobby.” end 
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No. 1 
IS THE 
PUBLIC 
ENEMY 


Everybody guns for Nebraska, which goes after its 
third straight national football championship. But 
there isn’t a coach in the country who would not 
like to be confronted with Bob Devaney’s problem 

by DAN JENKINS 


40 


Somebody once said that in college football it's a lot eas- 
ier for a coach to live with being No. 1 than it is to live 
with being No. 47. What generally happens to a man 
when his team cannot win is that he winds up selling tire 
tools for a living. And all that really happens to the coach 
of the No. I. if and when he tumbles, is that he winds up 
the season with a 6-4 record and turns down the Peach 
Bowl. All this is what somebody once said. It was prob- 
ably a wise guy sportswriter who had nothing to lose but 
his trip to Miami- 

There are other things that have been said about trying to 
be No. 1 and then struggling to stay there indefinitely. It has 
been said that most of the fun is in the climb; that there's 
nothing on top but agony and worry about the road back 
down. It’s been said nobody can even get there unless Notre 
Dame loses two games. It's been said that games are tougher 
to win when you're No. 1 because the burden is so heavy, but 
U’s also been said, that a losing streak can be more strenuous 
on the coach’s nerves because he has to read the help-wanted 
ads between workouts. 

Obviously there are numerous advantages and disad- 
vantages to being No. I, which means being the national 
champion, incidentally. And perhaps for the uninformed 
they should be outlined clearly. 

The advantages are as follows: 

1 . The coaching staff gets a bonus, maybe a raise, or at 
the least some gift certificates for new suits at the local hard- 
ware store, and their wives get a year's supply of free per- 
manent waves from Loretta's Beauty Shop. 

2. The athletic department station wagons get repainted 
in the school colors. 

3. Barmaids around town get to wear sweatshirts with 
No. 1 stenciled on them. 

4. Campus protests diminish — slightly — in size and reg- 
ularity. 

5. For a year at least, recruiting is easier. 

6. The school fight song turns up on jukeboxes ev- 
erywhere. 

7. The head coach gets a book ghostwritten for him. 

8. A rich alumnus contributes a new artificial turf in ex- 
change for lifetime seats on the 50-yard line. 

9. The coaching staff is in great demand at clinics, 
luncheons and banquets. 

The disadvantages are these: 

1. The head coach loses all his bonus money in a taco 
franchise. 

2. Five key members of his staff leave to take head jobs 
of their own. And beat him some day. 

3. The state's high school athletes mysteriously enter 
into a "down cycle" and the blue-chippers aren't what 
they're supposed to be. 

4. The head coach attends so many clinics, he forgets 
how he got to be No. I in the first place — hard work. 

5. The academic community begins making noises about 
a "football factory.” 

6. Next season's starting backficld gets busted on grass. 

7. With no one returning to the squad but a second- 
string center and a defensive back who's had three knee 
operations, prescason polls make the team No. 1 again. 

8. The new artificial turf turns purple and curls up 
around the edges. 


9. The chancellor who backed the head coach during 
liis 6-4 years retires. 

As the saying goes, a lot of these problems are good 
ones to have, because they mean that you’re winning. 
How to handle success on a big scale is a problem that 
only a few major-college coaches have had to deal with. 
And no one has ever figured out the best way to do it. 
from Walter Camp to Bob Devaney ( see cover), who hap- 
pens to be the man with the problem currently. 

Among the modern elite who had to contemplate the 
dilemma before Devaney. if their thoughts add up to any 
kind of advice at all, it’s this: stay humble, stay loose and 
keep a sense of humor. 

Says Texas' Darrell Royal, who has had three national 
champions: "The real problem with being No. 1 is that if 
you're not careful you'll get to believing all those nice 
things being said about you. You'd better be the same 
when you're 6-4 as when you're 10-Q. 

"The w-orst pressure comes from losing. Winning takes 
care of itself. It builds confidence. You can say on one 
hand that when you're winning, everybody's out to get 
you. That may be true, but I also think the team with con- 
fidence can psych somebody into losing, into thinking 
they're not good enough to win. 

"But everybody’s got to lose eventually. The town tough 
can get all the room he wants walking down the street — 
until somebody puts a scab on his nose. 

"It's harder to keep your confidence up when you're 
losing than it is to keep from being impressed with your- 
self when you're winning. I insist it's a lot easier when 
you're winning. You’ve got morale and the backing and 
excitement are there. So’s the advice. Everyone wants to 
help you coach a Chris Gilbert, a Steve Worster or a 
Jerry Sisemore. But nobody wants to help you coach that 
old boy who’s slow and not very well coordinated. 

"As for superstitions, I agree with Duffy Daugherty. It 
sure is bad luck not to have good players." 

Whether Notre Dame is No. 1 or not, Ara Parseghian 
feels the pressure every week. Everybody always wants to 
beat Notre Dame. 

"I never thought about it before I became the coach at 
South Bend," says Parseghian, "but looking back on when 
I was at Northwestern I guess I relished the four victories 
over Notre Dame more than anything else. 

"We can all pretend not to be bothered by the pressure 
of being favored, but it's there. For instance, when w-c 
play a team that's not in the top rankings, we do ev- 
erything possible to keep the team from letting dow-n but 
sometimes nothing works. Take last season. We played 
Tulane a week after Ohio U. had beaten them 30-7. There 
was no way \o get our team up. So what happened? Txt- 
lanc pushed us around pretty good and even led at the 
half 7-0. We eventually won but it wasn't easy.” 

The Irish coach adds, "There's definitely an advantage 
in playing against a No. I team when you're pretty equal. 
They have something to lose and you don't. In our sec- 
ond game against Texas, the whole world was telling us 
we couldn't win, so we got great preparation and we were 
able to win. I knew, and so did Darrell, that there wasn't 
much difference in the teams but we had the psycholog- 
ical advantage. 


continued 
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“I know it's a cliche, but on any given day. . . 

For all of the debate that polls create, college football 
wouldn't be the same without them. That's what USC’s 
John McKay believes. “I don’t know anybody who doesn't 
read them or argue over them,” McKay says, "and I 
don't know any coach who wouldn't want to be No. 1 at 
the end of the season. Polls stir up excitement during the 
dead part of the football week— Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday.” 

McKay has twice coached a national champion at USC 
and he'll take the pressure and attention it causes any old 
time over a mediocre season. 

"Time is the big problem that success creates," he 
says. "There's no time to coach, once you're on top. 
You’ve got to meet constantly with all your new 
‘friends.’ You’ve got to be interviewed and photographed 
all the time. They say it makes recruiting easier but 
every recruit wants to sec the head man and if he’s off 
at a banquet, you lose the kid. Pretty soon, you lose 
enough good ones and you’re not off at banquets and 
clinics any more because nobody wants to hear you. 
You're a loser again.” 

Meanwhile, the good assistant coaches come and go. 
“You win and they go to head jobs, and now you've got 
to take a year off getting your new assistants conversant 
with your concepts and philosophy. It's a vicious circle," 
McKay admits, “but it's what we work for. Anyhow, it 
keeps me young." 

For 1972, all of these problems fall again on Nebras- 
ka’s Devaney. He wound up sharing No. 1 with Texas 
after the 1970 season, and he took all of the trophies last 
year. If Nebraska can do it again this season. Devaney, in 
his last year before retirement, will join a fairly select list 
of coaches who have won three national championships in 
a row. 

It keeps being written that this would be an unprec- 
edented achievement, but technically it would not. Over 
the years there have existed at least a dozen polling sys- 
tems such as AP, UPI, Helms and the Football Writers, 
and several teams — USC and Minnesota in the 1930s and 
Army during the Blanchard-Davis era— have received No. 1 


ranking from one poll or another for three straight sea- 
sons. What is true is that no team has ever finished No. 1 
three years running in the AP poll, which has lately been 
conducted after the bowl games are over and is therefore 
more realistic than, say, the UPI, which closes before the 
bowl games. Nebraska and Bob Devaney. with two al- 
ready won, have a shot, but considering the calibre of the 
Big Eight, it will not be easy. 

“The pressure is sure around," says Devaney. "but so 
are the compensations. 1 like winning. But we know we 
have to lose sometime. It'll be a shock and a disappoint- 
ment but you can’t worry about it." 

Devaney wanders around Lincoln absorbing advice these 
days. He got a lot of it last year before the big one w ith Okla- 
homa. "One guy had a great way to stop the Wishbone. 
It should have been; he had 12 men on defense." Devaney 
laughs. 

Like any other winning coach, Devaney finds much of 
his time given over to the press. “We have good rela- 
tions," he says. "Maybe it's because 1 learned a long time 
ago that you don't win an argument with them." 

Devaney says, "It would be more fun if we had any 
time to laugh when we’re winning. But you can only laugh 
from Saturday night until Sunday morning when you start 
looking at the film of that next opponent." 

Bob Devaney would agree with John McKay that he 
doesn't try to recruit bad football players. He recruits 
good ones; therefore, Nebraska always has the ability to 
win. And he would surely agree with Darrell Royal or 
Duffy Daugherty that it’s terribly bad luck not to have 
good athletes, or to have the fewest points on the score- 
board after 60 minutes. 

And unlike the others who’vc faced the same problems, 
Devaney is superstitious in another way. He and his staff 
collect pennies for luck. They’ve also collected a Johnny 
Rodgers, a Rich Glover and a Willie Harper, which is luck- 
ier still. 

If Nebraska somehow docs it for a third time, it will be 
Devaney and his people who do it. A Rodgers and a Glov- 
er and a Harper — and all those others — have always been 
the best way to get in the race for No. 1 . 


A FOOTBALL 
WEEKEND . . . 


Fried chicken on a quilt and bourbon in 
a fruit jar. Bonfires piled as high as cranes 
can lift the debris. Girls on parade. As the 
leaves turn and fall, so do the aspirations 
of a team and a territory. And as the scent 
of pregame charcoal cooking rises over 
the old quadrangle, so does the spirit of 
an upset. The messages painted on signs 
hanging from the dormitories are clear: 
win or die; we’re number one and three- 
fourths; the Heisman Trophy limps. As 
college football once more prepares to 
reach out for the simplicities of the soul, 
it may be worth considering that this 
game — the Saturday game — will always 
be the thing to keep the world from ever 


getting loo sophisticated. And perhaps 
there's nothing wrong with that. 

Last autumn Artist Ken Dallison visit- 
ed campuses across the country in an ef- 
fort to capture the special madness of a 
college football weekend. One of his 
slops was in Norman, where he was on 
hand for that very biggest of big games, 
undefeated Oklahoma against undefeat- 
ed Nebraska— the Battle for No. I (oppo- 
site). The results of Dallison *s travels can 
be seen on the next eight pages. Then Dan 
Jenkins, who has covered the sport for 
half his life, explains what college foot- 
ball means to him and why the game is 
as necessary as blood to his well-being. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


timed 


...IS ONE 
LONG NEW 
YEAR’S EVE 


In this time and age. it is all too easy to 
say that college football is so much wast- 
ed energy. That surely there are larger 
problems afoot than the solution to the 
Wishbone T. That if the enthusiasm of 
a thousand baton tvs friers could be put 
into the poverty program, or against the 
evil of drugs, the planet would be a bet- 
ter place. And that neither the pregame 
brunch nor the postgame chug-a-lug 
makes any contribution to a lasting 
peace. 

Happily, however, college football en- 
dures. For three months in autumn, at 
least, the mind can turn to the giddy pur- 
suits of a special rivalry, a conference 
championship, a thirst for some mon- 
umental pride in geography. What one 
sees and hears is what there is. The score- 
board has very few hidden meanings, 
and only a scant number of the passes 
that are dropped will become a part of 
the lingering nostalgia. 

The fans of college football form a 
happy cult, a society of millions who 
find their pace quickened and their minds 
more alert in the fall. For most, even 
the outrageous arguments over zones and 
triple options, over polls and bowls, over 
Bear Bryants and Darrell Royals are 
sheer fun. 

Among so many other things, our 
game is this: 

A delegate rising at a national polit- 
ical convention to say, "The state of Ne- 
braska, as proud of its ticket as it is of 
its No. I football team, proudly casts 
all 24 of its ballots, for the next vice- 
president of. . . 

Trucks, campers, station wagons and 
sedans pulling onto the LSU campus as 
early as Friday afternoon, there to be- 
gin a marathon barbecue and outdoor 
cocktail party. Already, the eerie chant 


of "Go, Tigers'* is ringing through Bat- 
on Rouge. 

Another Texas-Arkansas sellout for 
mother, country, sliced beef and sooey 
pig. Darrell will pace and lick his fin- 
gers and Frank Broyles’ shirttail will 
come out. "If Frank’s shirttail don't 
come out. the game ain’t started yet." 
Seats have been gone for months, and 
outside the stadium a lonely student car- 
ries a placard: if no one gives mf. a 

TICKET, j’LL KILL MYSELF. 

Who’s the real Big Red? Is it Okla- 
homa, Alabama. Arkansas or Nebraska? 
If it rains in Lincoln, the merchants will 
sell ponchos — all red. In Arkansas, the 
baby pigs wear red sweaters. Oklaho- 
mans drive red jalopies, but so do Ne- 
braskans. In terms of funny hats, vests, 
jackets and ladies’ suits, Nebraska wins. 
A w hole slate becomes a spray of red. 

Dawgs go forth. Georgia Bulldogs. 
Up to the train trestle above Sanford Sta- 
dium in Athens, 5.000 strong, some of 
them getting there by 8 a.m. on game 
day. Beneath the trestle, a full view of 
the playing field, inside the "hedges." 
And free. The tradition is as old as the 
stadium, and once, on a Saturday, a 
Daw g was asked how long he'd been en- 
trenched, waiting for Auburn, "f been 
here about two pints,’’ he said. 

Indian summer on Strawberry Hill, 
above California’s Memorial Stadium in 
Berkeley. A thousand bodies are strewn 
across the slope, sleeping, drinking, get- 
ting married, ignoring the action below . 
Some are even clothed. Sonic even 
glance, occasionally, at the game, using 
binoculars to distinguish the players. But 
most of them don't bother. Why? As 
one explained it, "I don’t think we ever 
win that often anymore. Or do we?” 

The stadium Knute Rockne built in 


South Bend. A ghost for every brick. 
Crammed and raucous, tense and fren- 
zied to bury another visitor. The gold 
helmets pour from the tunnel and some- 
thing explodes. Lightning flashes from 
the helmets to the larger dome itself, blaz- 
ing over the sycamores. And then that 
old familiar song. "Cheer, cheer, for 
old . . ." They’re actually singing it, 
that song. Again. What, indeed, would 
the sport be without it? 

Big Ten innocence. Land of the great- 
coat and parka. Towering old edifices 
for multitudes who still sec a Grange or 
a Harmon down there as smokestacks 
rise in the distance through the gray 
chill of another Saturday. It didn’t all 
begin out there in the Midwest, but there 
the sport was surely ordained. 

And all those strange, hidden towns 
which do, on a given day in a given 
year, become the focus of a nation’s at- 
tention: Fayetteville. Stillwater. College 
Station. Boulder. Oxford, Tuscaloosa, 
Norman, Lincoln, Lubbock, Ann Arbor, 
Palo Alto, Austin. Chapel Hill. And Bat- 
on Rouge. And Athens. And South 
Bend. And the rest. As the jaded writ- 
ers say. take away Boulder and the Big 
Eight goes heads up with the Southeast 
on towns. 

For all of this obsession, bordering on 
religion, borrowing from more than 100 
years of lore, it's the players themselves 
who matter the most. Who make the 
game. To many of us among the afflicted 
millions, the football player is the best 
athlete to know and spend time with. He 
learns more about personal pride, team- 
work, dedication, determination and sac- 
rifice than any other athlete. And by the 
very nature of the physical and mental 
game he plays, it only stands to reason 
that he must know more about the joys of 
winning and the agonies of defeat than 
any other men of games. 

In my own unreason on the subject. I 
bow to no one. Give me, any old time, 
the 14th consecutive fumbled punt in 
the mud between, say. Clarion State and 
Lock Haven State, or the 47th incom- 
plete pass between Baylor and SMU. 
rather than Babe Ruth pointing to the 
center-field fence. 

So stirs the mind: so hastens the step. 
Autumn comes and I require a stadium 
fix for the next dozen Saturdays. Some- 
where. Anywhere. 

CONTINUED 
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THE TOP 20 


1 LSU 


The anticipation of an opportunity not to be missed 
may be well-nigh unbearable on the Louisiana State 
University campus in Baton Rouge this fall. Possibly 
not for another five years will the Bengals see the prize 
of being ranked No. I college team in the country dan- 
gled at such close range. This year they will be 1-0 
after the first Saturday, unlike the last two and likely 
the next two, when they open against Colorado. That 
is because the first opponent is Pacific. And by early 
November, when they confront their two toughest op- 
ponents, Ole Miss and Alabama, the Bengals should 
be a vote-grabbing 6-0. 

Emerging from what Head Coach Charlie McClendon 
called "the best spring game we've had," LSU seemed 
to have enormous potential. Despite the loss of some 
real stars from last year, McClendon faces his 1 Ith sea- 
son with an overflow of football talent. 

The offense is especially formidable, led by Quar- 
terbacks Bert Jones and Paul Lyons. Jones, a nicely 
sized 6' 3", is the passer. During the last six games of 
LSU's 9-3 season last year, 
which included a Sun Bow l vic- 
tory over Iowa State, he com- 
pleted 50 of 80 pass attempts 
for 838 yards, nine touchdowns 
and, remarkably, not a single 
interception. Lyons, a sturdy 
5' II", 186 pounds, is a run- 
ning quarterback and a fiery 
leader. He gained 394 yards on 
101 carries from out behind 
center last year (a total which 
includes 106 yards lost through 
sacking) and scored six touch- 
downs. He also passed for 1 1 
touchdowns and holds the 
school record of 17 touchdowns produced in a single 
season. 

Veteran Bengal watchers think they see a super run- 
ning back looming on the scene also. He is chunky soph- 
omore Brad Davis, supposedly the best runner at LSU 
since Jim Taylor. The span of years since Taylor takes 
in Billy Cannon, which would indeed seem to make 
Davis something very special. Last year’s leading 
ground-gainer. Tailback Art Cantrellc, is gone, but Chris 
Dantin, who averaged more than four yards a burst as 
Cantrelle’s often visible backup, returns for his senior 
year. Up from the frosh, along with Davis, comes ver- 
satile Brad Bowman, who is fast and strong and can 
catch a pass as well, and Steve Rogers, a 6' 3", 194- 
pound tailback. No single receiver seems capable of 
fully replacing Andy Hamilton (45 catches, nine touch- 
downs), but the lack of individual brilliance should be 
more than compensated for by quality en masse. 

The loss of Halfback Tommy Casanova and Tackle 
Ron Estay has prompted some snipping and pasting in 
the defense, but it will be experienced and sound and 
certainly no disgrace to the long tradition of tenacious 
defenders that exists at LSU. The Bengals — and their 
chances fora national title — have seldom seemed better. 



Z NEBRASKA 


Nebraska has another in its unending series of football 
problems. This headache follows the standard UN pat- 
tern. After speaking with appropriate awe of unstop- 
pable Middle Guard Rich Glover, all-slippcricst Slot- 
back Johnny Rodgers and pass-mashing Defensive End 
Willie Harper, a Cornhusker assistant said disconso- 
lately, “There arc eight other men we should nom- 
inate. but I guess there’s no way wc’rc going to get II 
All-Americas.” There, there, Nebraska. Self-pity will 
get you nowhere. But we do grant the basic point. Joe 
Blahak could be the best corncrback in the country; 
monsterman Dave Mason got 135 yards in interceptions 
last year; Jerry List is the best tight end Coach Bob Dc- 
vaney has ever had; Fullback Bill Olds averages seven 
yards per carry; Bill Janssen and 6' 7" John Dutton 
have been making people, particularly quarterbacks, 
forget about Larry Jacobson at defensive tackle; Cen- 
ter Doug Dumler makes Glover hate spring practice 
and look forward to fall, when he draws easier match- 
ups; and Tackle Daryl White was one of the country's 
outstanding sophomores. But 
most of these players will have 
. } — to be content with trivial hon- 
UpL .. ors like All-Big F.ight or All- 

. Jk s' A South of the Niobrara. Adver- 
sity builds character. By that 
measure, Nebraska might be 

presumed to receive some 

toughening of moral liber from 
- reliance on two sophomore 

quarterbacks to replace Jerry 
Taggc. But blue-chip redshirt 
Humm’s first name is David, 
not Ho, while Luck's real 
name is Terry, not Lotsa and 
both have promise and a jug- 
gernaut to work with. Gary Dixon — although good 
(515 yards rushing as a sub) — may not be quite a Kin- 
ney at l-back, but fullback is quarry-deep with Maury 
Damkrogcr and Jim Carstens behind Olds. Linebacker 
loses something, but Jim Branch, Bill Sloey and John- 
ny Pitts looked extremely bright in spring work and 
sophomores Bob Nelson and Tom Ruud showed 
strength. UN's secondary, after Blahak and Randy Borg, 
might be more of a question were it not for two local 
walk-ons, George Kyros and Ardcll Johnson, who pro- 
vide more speed at free safety than last year and make 
a man-to-man possible. Frosty Anderson and Bob Rc- 
vcllc seem good answers to one slight offensive ques- 
tion at split end. Nebraska, which last year annihilated 
13 opponents by an average score of 39 8 and Os- 
tcrized Alabama 38-6 in the Orange Bowl, could be as 
much of a shock this year. The entire team — backs and 
linemen, offense and defense — averages 4.77 in a 40- 
yard dash. "Our players haven't given up the thought 
that a third championship, while improbable, is not im- 
possible,” blandly says old fox Devaney. “Our coaches 
have not thrown up their hands at the idea. And the 
fans figure it’s a certainty." They do indeed. But 1 1 more 
wins, plus a bowl game, may be one too many to ask. 


3 OHIO STATE 


Everyone in the Big Ten was looking forward to last 
year. After three seasons of getting kicked around by 
the team of Kern. Tatum, Stillwagon. Brock ingt on and 
th: rest, they were about to get even with Ohio State 
and Woody Hayes. Then the Buckeyes beat Iowa 
52-21 in the opener and that was the hint that maybe 
only the names of the players had changed. Sure enough, 
after seven games the team was 6-1 and undefeated in 
the conference. Finally, with half the club in the hos- 
pital-altogether, 16 players underwent surgery the 
Buckeyes dropped their last three games by the scores 
of 17 10, 14-10 and 10-7. So revenge was only partial 
and. it would seem, brief. 

If everybody's stitching doesn't come undone, the 
Bucks should win the Big Ten title. Thirty-six lel- 
termen, including 14 starters, and two letter winners 
from 1970 who missed last year with injuries, warmed 
the heart of Hayes during spring drills. "We've got 
a lot of good football players.” concedes Hayes. 
‘ Not too many great ones. We’ve got to make great 
ones out of what we’ve got." 

Modesty aside, Hayes will 
not hesitate to go with soph- 
omores and he has a few good- 
great ones. Harold Henson cov - 
ets the tailback position. He 
led the frosh in rushing and 
will fulfill a prophecy made by 
his father, who raised Harold 
on a farm 19 miles from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. *'I used to take 
him up to the stadium each 
Saturday and tell him, ‘If you 
do what I teach you, someday 
you can play here.' " recalls 
the elder Henson. 

Another of the youngsters to draw the inevitable com- 
parisons between himself and the fabled departed is 
Randy Gradishar, a junior linebacker. "He’s not quite 
as vicious or fast as Tatum,” offers Hayes. Even so, 
that is a compliment. 

The Buckeyes will pick between Quarterbacks Greg 
Hare, a junior, and Dave Purdy, a sophomore. Hare 
started the last part of the 1971 season after regular 
Don Lanika joined the wounded list. But Hayes draws 
on memories of Rex Kern, a starter his sophomore 
year, when he speaks of Purdy. "He has an inner con- 
fidence that comes across,” says Woody. 

Among the linemen, John Hicks on offense and George 
Hasenohrl on defense are the blocks upon which the 
team is constructed. Each has a penchant for avoiding 
mistakes. 

A history aficionado and ready dispenser of homi- 
letic phrases, Hayes could be accused of living in the 
past by his steady stream of allusions to his 1968-69-70 
teams that lost only twice. His office is decorated with 
favored references. Says one: those w-ho cannot re- 
member THE PAST ARE CONDEMNED TO REPEAT II. A 
warning. Big Ten. In Columbus, the past is moving 
back to the present and again the Rose Bowl beckons. 



4 PENN STATE 


Overshadowed by the New Year’s performances of Ne- 
braska. Oklahoma and Stanford was that sweet piece 
of revenge that took place in the Cotton Bowl — Penn 
State's 30 6 humiliation of Texas. Surely you remem- 
ber that 1969 business, Texas chosen No. I despite the 
fact that Penn State was also unbeaten. Well, last Jan- 
uary the Nitiany Lions made up for it. cracking Texas' 
Wishbone and limiting the Longhorns to two field goals, 
a strong defensive effort that should be repeated many 
times this fall, "We're almost as good physically on 
defense as we were in 1969,” says Coach Joe Paterno. 
Seven starters return to handle Paterno’s gambling de- 
fense, most notably Bruce Bannon, one of the coun- 
try's best defensive ends. Geologist Bannon collects 
straight A's, rocks (he passed up every spring scrim- 
mage in favor of field trips) and quarterbacks' heads, 
which are considerably shrunken after he gets through 
with them. Linebackers John Skorupan (who has 168 
tackles in two seasons) and Tom Hull, End Jim Las- 
lavic. Tackle Jim Heller and Deep Backs Buddy Ellis 
and Gregg Ducalte terrify sen- 
sible opponents. Linebacker 
Larry Ludwig and Defensive 
Halfback Steve Davis are pleas- 
ant new surprises. 

The offense could be rugged, 
too, and a big reason is Quar- 
terback John Hufnagcl. "He is 
o-* the best college quarterback in 

, the country. Hufnagel can do 
^ ^ ' l a " — pass ’ run * handle 
fa Jjc ball and he is a leader,” says 

' Paterno, who has coached some 

pretty good quarterbacks in his 

years at Penn State. Running 
Backs Lydell Mitchell and 
Franco Harris are severe losses from an assemblage 
that produced 4.936 yards, but Fullback Tom Don- 
chez, who started ahead of Harris in the Cotton Bowl 
and gained 5.7 yards per carry last fall, returns, as 
does Bob Nagle. John Cappelletti should be the start- 
ing halfback, and Walt Addie and Chuck Herd showed 
well in the spring. Paterno wants to keep the Cap- 
pelletti family happy. John's mother, Anne, brings the 
coach baskets of Italian food when she comes to home 
games. He sends her dowers in return. 

An excellent set of receivers — Scott Skar/ynski, Jim- 
my Scott, Joe Jackson, Dave Bland, Gary Debes and 
Gary Hayman— allows for an explosive, dramatic pass- 
ing game. Guard Carl Schaukowiich, Tackle Craig Lyle 
and sophomore Tight Ends Dan Natalc and Brian 
Masella give State something extra up front. If all 
else fails — and it isn't likely to — there is always Al- 
berto Vitiello, the mustachioed. Naples-born, left-footed 
soccer-style kicker who broke all Penn State kicking 
records last year. 

An index to the season will be the opening game 
next week against Tennessee, the only team to beat 
Penn State last year. The Lions w ill be out for revenge and 
we know what can happen when they want revenge. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


^5 ARKANSAS 


A crowd of 30,400 people turned out in Little Rock 
last April to see the Arkansas Razorbacks play their 
spring practice game, which is about as many folks as 
had paid to see them in several regular-season South- 
west Conference games the previous fall. One reason 
may have been that it was the last chance to observe 
Quarterback Joe Ferguson in action for only a dollar. 
Ferguson is something special, a tall (6' 2"), serious 
perfectionist with a powerful arm that fires footballs as 
if they were darts. Last year Ferguson led his con- 
ference in total offense and passing yardage and this 
year will certainly be in the forefront of those hailed 
each week as Heisman Trophy candidates. ‘Til never 
forget the first pass he threw to me when we were fresh- 
men,” says Ferguson's favorite target, senior Flanker 
Mike Reppond. "It went right through both my hands, 
hit me in the chest and knocked the wind out of me.” 

Reppond has since figured out how to hold Fer- 
guson's projectiles. Last season he caught 56. Nor can 
Reppond be summarily double-teamed. He is ably sup- 
ported by Wide Receivers Jim 
Hodge and Jack Ettingcr. 

Arkansas also has two ex- 
cellent tailbacks to balance the 
passing and make both the two- 
back and the Wishbone forma- 
tions function effectively. They 
are senior Jon Richardson, an 
elusive runner who was aver- 
aging more than 100 yards a 
game last year until he broke 
a leg in the fourth game, and 
Dickey Morton, a junior with 
sprinter’s speed who replaced 
Richardson and led the club 
in rushing with 831 yards. 

No problems about the defense, either. Last year it 
mastered a new formation, the Tennessee 4-3-4, with 
surprising alacrity and this year all but two starters 
return. 

Prospects as dynamic as these should cheer the heart 
of even the most morose head coach, but not that of 
Frank Broyles, starting his 15th season at Arkansas. 
What he craves now is a fullback who can crunch out 
short yardage up the middle, and the search is on. It 
may end with sophomore Marsh White, who is 6' 2", 
weighs 220, gets off at the snap of the ball as if coming 
out of starting blocks, and who scored 10 touchdowns 
last year during the freshman team's five-game sched- 
ule. Or Broyles may settle on senior Mike Saint, who 
averaged five yards a carry in ’71, scored eight touch- 
downs and was shifted to fullback for the last three 
games. 

Barring the same rampant case of fumbleitis that 
seized them last fall (25 of 44 lost) the Razorbacks 
should encounter only two tough games this year. The 
first comes this weekend against USC, the next not 
until October 21st when they meet Texas in Austin. 
Win those two games and Arkansas should win them 
all, be headed for the Cotton Bowl and national glory. 



6 OKLAHOMA 

The great Oklahoma land rush is not over yet. Half- 
backs Greg Pruitt and Joe Wylie and Fullback Leon 
Crosswhile, who get to the front quicker than soonest, 
are back and better. Pruitt, a 5' 9" consensus every- 
thing, skittered 1,665 yards last season, a Big Eight rec- 
ord. Wylie, who was expected to be even better than 
Pruitt before he was injured in the third game, went 
984 yards in 1970 as a sophomore. Crosswhile aver- 
aged 4.9 yards per carry as a mainbolt of the attack. 
Together with the late lamented Jack Mildren, they 
outdid even the Sooner giants of 1956 in some areas, 
selling national records for most yards rushing, most 
first downs rushing and most total offense per game. 
The Sooncrs scored 55 points against Pitt, 48 against 
Texas, 45 against Colorado, 56 against Kansas, 58 
against Oklahoma State, 75 against Kansas State and, 
in the Sugar Bowl, 40 against Auburn. 

Anybody replacing Mildren is going to feel a lot like 
Andrew Johnson that April day in 1865, but Dave Rob- 
ertson is a capable quarterback, good enough to plug 
straight into the supercharged 
OU offense without stalling it. 
"The number-one thing I want 
is a quarterback who won’t beat 
us," Coach Chuck Fairbanks 
says. 

Up front will be a superior 
line from which only one man 
is lost. In a game last fall All- 
America Center Tom Brahaney 
kept his opponent from making 
more than a single play. Guard 
Ken Jones and Tackle Dean 
Unruh arc graded almost as 
high. Ends Albert Chandler 
and John Carroll block tidily 
besides being scoring threats. National kicking-scoring 
leader as a sophomore with 53 PATs and nine field 
goals, the 6' 5" Carroll doubles as a leaping, tackle-slip- 
ping wide receiver. 

And now, the defense— which had things to be de- 
fensive about last year— asks you to believe that it is 
the best in years at Oklahoma. The Sooners have 
switched to a five-man front largely because Lucious 
Selnion makes such a perfect noseguard. Quiet Lu- 
cious may be the strongest man in Oklahoma, one rea- 
son being that the Selmons still use mules and hand 
plows on their farm in Eufaula. Sophomore Rod Shoatc 
is already called the best linebacker ever to play at Okla- 
homa, and 6' 5" soph Randy Hughes should be not 
only about the biggest safety in the country but one of 
the best. 

Oklahoma will be O.K. In fact, Oklahoma could be 
downright cruel. Certifiably nicc-guy Wylie was asked 
how he could stand being so mean on the field. "Foot- 
ball is just a game; you don't really have to hurt any- 
one," Wylie said. "1 wouldn't do it out on the street, 
really run some guy down into the ground. But in a 
game, if I'm 50 points ahead, I'd just as soon roll it up 
to 100." Oklahoma is quite capable of doing just that. 
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7 COLORADO 

Strange things are happening at Colorado. An eerie 
quiet, an odd lassitude prevails at "Berkeley East." 
The metabolic rate is low, perhaps because — students 
say — of a shared belief that government, environment, 
even their personal futures, are out of control; perhaps 
because priorities have changed. The new student-body 
president is an ex-marine elected on his promise to 
veto use of compulsory fees to subsidise antiwar activ- 
ities. When he did just that, and radicals forced a re- 
call election, he replied briefly, "Nuts to you all." He 
won again, by 800 votes. There seems to be a Greek re- 
vival. And. most unprecedentedly, football — which has 
always lost out to the mountains as recreation — has 
become a mania. "People arc looking for something to 
lift them up," says Jon Keyworth, CU’s intellectual 
tight end. "Colleges have been turning out grim pes- 
simists. Now people want to be happier, to enjoy so- 
ciety more.” Inside Linebacker Bud Magrum, another 
ex-marine who won two Purple Hearts, agrees and says. 
"Something to pick people up? That’s our team." He 
could be very right. What few 
losses Colorado suffered from 
a No. 3-ranked team are re- 
placed tw'ce over. Keyworth 
himself, injured all last season, 
was sw itched from wingback to 
tight end when J.V. Cain was 
declared ineligible for one se- 
mester. Called the “best athlete 
on the team,” at 6' 5', 230 
pounds Keyworth has speed 
and fullback power. Worst loss- 
es were among receivers, but 
soph Split End Rich Ellwood 
and freshman Split End Dave 
Logan have extraordinary po- 
tential. Transfer Ozell Collier, a 9.4 sprinter, should be 
exciting at wingback. Quarterback Ken Johnson, who 
had a small fracture of the wrist, will be a better pas- 
ser, too. And Bo Matthews provides a sufficient fill-in 
at fullback. A leader of the otherwise almost complete 
double set of champion-quality returnees is Charlie Da- 
vis, who scooted 1,386 yards last season. 

That broke the Colorado single-season record and 
was the second-highest figure in NCAA history by a 
sophomore. He also set the one-game mark with 342 
yards against Oklahoma State. Davis will be backed by 
Gary Campbell, w ho got a record 598 yards and 1 1 touch- 
downs as a freshman. Down in the pit, Jake Zumbach 
and Greg Horton are the best pair of offensive tackles 
anywhere, and Inside Linebacker Billie Drake and End 
Rick Kay pop-and-stop impressively in the new 4-4 
defense installed by Coach Eddie Crowder’s aide, Dan 
Radakovich, who came from the Pittsburgh Slcelers. 
And Outside Linebackers Randy Geist and John Stave- 
ly will embarrass no one, except opponents. 

Crowder still talks about "humble hunger.” but now 
has a machine efficient enough that he can admit: "We’re 
trying to build a consistent national powerhouse. We’re 
acquiring the feeling we should be in that throne room.” 



8 GEORGIA 

Frank Merriwell, backed up by the nation’s number- 
one second-string quarterback and assisted by the Sleek 
Greek Streak, made for a well-nigh immortal Georgia 
backficld last year. They will again this season if some- 
thing can be done about the mortality in the offensive 
line. 

There is nothing like an All-Amcrica guard and tack- 
le and an all-conference guard and center for main- 
taining godlike backs. It is just such linemen that Coach 
Vince Dooley had last year and now has lost. He there- 
fore is speaking pessimistically about the season; but 
not unDooley so. He would talk that way if he had Mer- 
cury in the backfield and Zeus up front. The Olympian 
backs he does have are going to shine again even with 
less protection — and even though the two of them don’t 
talk. "They're like two peas in a pod,” says Dooley. 
"They've both got those big smiles, but neither one is 
going to say that much.” 

The peas, Merriwell and the Greek, are Andy John- 
son and Jimmy Poulos, quarterback and runner. As 
sophomores last year they pro- 
duced 21 touchdowns, 1,603 
yards of offense and no quo- 
tations. Poulos is spoken for 
by his moves, which, says Doo- 
ley, "are fantastic, better even 
than Greg Pruitt’s.” 

Johnson modestly lets his su- 
perheroic legend talk. He led 
Athens High School to the 
Georgia state co-championship 
by running 67 yards for a touch- 
down with no time left in the 
half and moving the team 75 
yards with two tackle-eligible 
passes during the game's last 
minute and a half, then passing for a two-point con- 
version. 

Last year against Georgia Tech, Johnson Merriwelled 
up again: with 1:29 left he ran 22 yards, then passed 
for 18, nine, seven and 12, then handed off to Poulos 
for the winning touchdown with 14 seconds to spare. 
Last spring, switching sports, he hit the first collegiate 
pitch ever thrown to him for a ninth-inning, game-win- 
ning home run. Johnson, says Dooley, "is the most 
relaxed athlete I’ve ever seen. In fact sometimes l think 
he’s too relaxed." 

Senior James Ray is less relaxed than Johnson, be- 
cause he doesn’t get to start, but he is a picture-book 
passer who started in as a sophomore, filled in ably 
when Johnson was hurt last year and "has enough 
stuff to rise above human feelings" (/>., envy), says 
Dooley. The Bulldogs' generally sound defense will be 
led by Leman L. (Buz) Rosenberg. Buz, also known as 
Super Frog because he jumps so high, was only 5' 8" 
last year. Even so, he was able to run back punts for 
an NCAA-record 202 yards and two touchdowns against 
Oregon State. Recently Dooley made the official an- 
nouncement that Rosenberg actually had grown an 
inch. No telling what heights he can ascend to now , 
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Inside Heritage Hall. USC's giant-sized display case 
for the truckloads of bric-a-brac won since 1880, John 
McKay commutes between the athletic director's office 
in the north end and the football coach's office in the 
south end, boasting two desks as well as two hats. If 
he sometimes appears to be talking to himself as he rush- 
es past Heisman statuettes, 50 NCAA championship 
trophies and other goodies, it is no doubt just Coach 
McKay giving Athletic Director McKay an oral prog 
ress report. One might suppose two McKays would 
be enough for any one school, but this season USC 
has a third, sophomore J.K. McKay, son of John. A 
wide receiver who is not very fast or big, he can’t do 
much at all except shake loose and catch passes. 

Young J.K. is part of what could be the best soph- 
omore group in Trojan history. His high school bat- 
terymate, Pat Haden, who lived for a while with the 
McKay family, a move that must have been discour- 
aging to rival recruiters, is a good enough passer and 
runner to share quarterback time with senior Mike 
Rae, the team’s leading scorer 
last season. Tailback Allen Car- 
ter is "the fastest big man we've 
ever had,” and Linebacker 
Richard Wood could be the 
best of all. 

Yes, the Trojans arc loaded 
again, anxious to redeem them- 
selves after two disappointing 
6-4-1 seasons and hoping to 
cram a few' more baubles into 
Heritage Hall. The schedule is, 
as usual, brutal: Arkansas, fast 
improving Illinois, Michigan 
Stale. Notre Dame, Washing- 
ton and Stanford. Getting 
through that minefield safely is unlikely, but USC docs 
have the muscle to get to the Rose Bowl. 

Rae and Haden will be passing to a flock of fine re- 
ceivers headed by McKay, sprinter Edesel Garrison 
(who ruined Notre Dame last season) and Lynn Swann. 
Fullback Sam (Bam) Cunningham is back after knee 
surgery and Tailback Rod McNeill is supposedly re- 
covered from a badly broken right hip. If he isn’t. Car- 
ter and two other excellent prospects will be waiting to 
join Sam Bam in McKay’s l formation. All starters 
but one return in the offensive line. "Very impressive.” 
admitted McNeill, "but our defense will be young and 
the offense will have to win at least the first three or 
four games. That’s what the coaches have told us." 

That was indeed the coaching staff's opinion going 
into spring practice, but Linebacker Wood and several 
other sophomores proved themselves ready, and Defen- 
sive Tackle John Grant, a senior from Idaho, continued 
to show McKay that he's "one of the most consistent 
linemen I've had in my 12 years at USC.” Midway 
through spring drills. McKay was so pleased that he 
said, "We’ve got a real hard-hitting team, and 1 think 
the tackling could be as good as we’ve ever had." And 
he wasn’t just talking to his athletic director, either. 



10 ALABAMA 

"I don't know what kind of football team we'll have,” 
says Bear Bryant. "You used to be able to tell, but 
you can't anymore. Times have changed." That is an in- 
teresting admission to be made by the only football coach 
primal enough to have an animal named after him. 

This year, chances arc Alabama will intimidate op- 
ponents, which is the fitting thing for a Bryant team to 
do, and in fact the only thing for his players to do if 
they know what is good for them. Johnny Musso, the 
Italian Stallion, is gone, but the Wishbone will be back 
with the same quarterback, Terry Davis, directing it. 
and there will be a number of new hooves to nail Mus- 
so’s shoes onto. Furthermore, if it is true that an army 
travels on its stomach, then the Crimson attack will be 
in good shape, because Alabama may have the strong- 
est offensive midsection in the country. 

First consider the runners. Joe (Cat) LaBue, who 
started at halfback last year, led the SEC in average 
gain per rush. Ellis Beck and Steve (Grapes) Bisceglia 
are, respectively, an A-student and the scion of a fine 
old winemaking family from 
Fresno. Calif. Neither of those 
distinctions may be worth a 
whole lot to a running back, 
but Beck and Bisceglia can also 
run good; they shared fullback 
last year. At least five other 
backs, two of whom are black 
and one of whom, Paul Spi- 
vey, hit three home runs in one 
game for the baseball team last 
spring (for what that may be 
worth to a running back), ap- 
pear qualified to gain signif- 
icant numbers of SEC yards. 
Knocking folks down in 
front of this wealth of ballcarriers will be John Han- 
nah and Buddy Brown at guards and Jim Krapf at cen- 
ter. Hannah is down to 264 from the 298 he weighed 
last spring when he won the SEC shotput and discus. 
When he heard that Bryant's coaching tower had been 
blown over by a strong wind. Hannah said. "1 hope 
they get it fixed before fall practice. I don't want him 
down there on the field." The fact is that John could 
probably throw The Bear a good distance, but then 
again limes have not changed to the point that he 
would try it. 

Krapf and Brown are themselves large and strong 
enough that they won't need to cry "Help me, Han- 
nah!" Krapf is three-time SEC heavyweight wrestling 
champion and his father is a millionaire Delaware 
construction tycoon, for what that may be worth to 
a center. 

The defense will not be as imposing as the offense, but 
it should be quick and rangy enough to do fine. The best 
defender may be End John Mitchell, who last year be- 
came the team's first black starter, is a classical-music 
buff and is nicknamed "Shaft.” That lends something 
of a new tone to the Crimson Tide, but the philosophy 
remains the same — win. Alabama will do a lot of it. 
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The more you know ajbout Scotch, 
the more loyal you are to Ballantine's. 


He a Ballantine’s Loyalist 
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“Yes, on Air Algeria, 

Air Canada, 
Alitalia. 

American Airlines, 
Austrian Airlines, 

B.O.A.C., 

Braathens Airtransport, 
Braniff International, 
Bulgarian Airlines, 
Eastern Airlines, 
Finnair, 

Iberia Airlines, 
Icelandair, 
Icelandic Airlines, 

J. AT. Airlines, 
Nigeria Airlines, 
PSA, 

Sabena. 
S.A.S.. 
Transeuropa 
Aviacion, 
Tunis Air, 
UTA Airlines, 
Wardair. 

Western Airlines, 


“Have you ever tasted Ballantine's Scotch before?” 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Now from Kool, for low-tar smokers looking for taste. 


The taste of extra coolness 
with lowered tar; too. 


Now foUhe first time 
iow-taf:smokers can enjoy 
the extra coolness that 
makes Kool Kings 
and Kool Longs so popular 
New Kool Milds' 
tobaccos are light, mild, 
and lowered in tar. 

Just the right amount 
of pure menthol. Pure 
white filter, too. 

Here is the taste of extra 
coolness low-tar smokers 
have waited so long 


Enjoy a cooler kind of mild 


Kool Milds H mg. "tarM .0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 
Koot Kings 18 mg. "tar" 1 .4 mg. nicotine; Kool Longs 19 mg. ,"tar.“ 


1 .4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Repori Apr. 12 . 
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W NOTRE DAME 

Even at the school that manufactures it, tradition sud- 
denly may dissolve into a transient quality. Thus this 
fall a pair of traditions crumble at Notre Dame. Fe- 
males, predictably, have joined the student body. And 
for the first time in the Era of Ara — that wonderful pe- 
riod of football restoration — the Fighting Irish arc strug- 
gling to regain a lofty national ranking. It may not be 
easy. 

Last year’s 8-2 season prevented Notre Dame from 
finishing among the top 10 for the first time since Ara 
Parscghian appeared on the South Bend practice field 
eight seasons and 66 victories ago. Pride suffered, es- 
pecially since the 1971 team included eight players even- 
tually taken in the opening rounds of last year’s pro 
draft and was favored by many to win the national cham- 
pionship. "We arc in the middle of a tremendous re- 
building job," Parseghian cautions for 1972. "You can’t 
buy experience. It has to be earned." 

It certainly will have to be earned on the defensive 
line, which is unusual for a Parseghian team. Under 
Ara, the Irish have allowed but 
86.4 yards rushing per game. 

Now only Defensive Tackle 
Greg Marx returns front the 
front four of Walt Patulski, 

Fred Swendsen, Mike Kadish 
and Marx, best in the nation 
last year. As a matter of fact, 
the entire Irish defense has an 
air of the unknown. Only four 
lettermcn return. 

It is hoped that ClilT Brown 
will assume leadership of the 
offense, although lie will have 
stiff competition from Tom 
Clements, who looked good in 
the spring game. Brown is a unique player: a black 
starting quarterback, the first in Notre Dame's his- 
tory. Last season he was thrust into the role because 
of injuries to others. When he was good, the Irish 
were impressive. But when Brown was bad. as he 
was in the losses to Southern California and LSU, 
Notre Dame floundered. "Our whole offense last 
year was one big fumble on the five," growls Tackle 
John Dampecr. "We could have scored 40 points a 
game if we had held onto the ball." 

Brown is working on improved balance and pe- 
ripheral vision to help his passing, but the best way 
to take pressure off a quarterback is to have a run- 
ner who can lake the ball from him and do some- 
thing positive with it. Notre Dame may have such a 
scatback in sophomore Eric Pcnick. "We finally got 
someone who can run a 9.5 hundred," says Tight 
End Mike Creaney. "He’s like O. J. Simpson," adds 
Guard Frank Pomanco. "You just watch him and 
wait for something to happen." 

The rest of the country will be watching Notre Dame. 
If the Irish can survive their first three games — North- 
western, Purdue, Michigan State — the youngsters may 
\ be seasoned enough to pul the team back near the top. 


12 ARIZONA STATE 

Frank Kush has three major goals this season: to di- 
rect his Sun Devils to their fourth straight Western Ath- 
letic Conference championship, to win his third straight 
bowl game, and to keep Woody Green eligible — not 
necessarily in order of difficulty. Halfback Green was 
the ninth leading rusher in the country last season and 
one of only two unanimous All-WAC picks, but he 
was not a classroom whiz. Early last year he left the 
team and went home to Portland, Ore., citing family 
problems. Kush is not one to let a key player off the 
hook without at least an attempt to reel him back. He 
made a hurry-up trip to Portland and changed Green’s 
mind. Today there is a chalkboard timetable in the 
ASU football office assigning various people to guide 
the star through the scholastic maze. 

On the field he needs less help. Green (6' 1'. 196 
pounds), a slashing-type runner, scored nine touchdowns 
and averaged 121 yards per game last season. He also 
has good outside speed. 

Kush probably will accomplish his other goals, too. 

He usually docs. He has a .780 
winning percentage as a head 
coach (third behind Joe Pater- 
no and Bob Dcvaney) and his 
ASU teams have posted a 22-1 
record over the past two years. 
The one defeat was to Oregon 
State, w Inch has beaten the Sun 
Devils five out of the six times 
they have met in Kush’s era. 
They battle again this fall in 
Sun Devil Stadium. The first 
major challenge, however, is 
the nationally televised opener 
at Houston next week, and 
what the viewers sec will be 
typical Kush, the multiple offense and the Oklahoma 
5-2-4 defense. "We aren't going to make any chang- 
es," he says. "We’ve been using the multiple offense 17 
years, and we just move it around to fit the needs of per- 
sonnel. We are altering a bit in that we've always gone 
for the small, quick lineman. Now we're on a weight 
training program and this year will have the biggest 
line we ever have fielded," 

Green is the main running threat, but the rest of the 
backfield starters return, too. Fullback Ben Malone, 
younger brother of ASU All-America Art, missed three 
games but still gained 863 yards and scored four TDs. 
Wingback Steve Holden scored a touchdown every sev- 
enth time he handled the ball. The attack will be di- 
rected by junior Quarterback Dan White, who look 
over the first-string job last year. 

Many of the other starters will be new. Kush needs 
offensive tackles and some depth at center, and on de- 
fense he has lost the entire front wall except for End 
Larry Shorty (who happens to be 6’ 5") and all but 
one starting back. Kush isn't worried because he will 
use the younger players in the defensive line. 

“Those Young Turks can go charging in w ith reckless 
abandon- and not get in the way of our ball carrier." J 
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^13 TENNESSEE 


In the old days at Tennessee, under General Bob Ney- 
land, September was a month for knocking down block- 
ing dummies and running the off-tackle play 100 times 
a day. Neyland’s teams generally played only one game 
in September, against someone amenable like Mercer. 
How times have changed. Under Bill Battle this month 
the Vols will play four games and three of the op- 
ponents are definite non-Mercers. “It won’t take us 
very long to find out what kind of team we’re going to 
have,” says Battle. 

Should be a good one. With the graduation of Bob- 
by, Tennessee finally has come to the end of a gener- 
ation of Majorses: his runs with punts and intercep- 
tions will be missed. So will the great, big-play line- 
backing for which the Vols have become justly famous. 
But in a less spectacular way the defense looks tra- 
ditionally strong. 

Speaking of tradition, Tennessee was the first to go 
against the Southeastern one of neglecting the region's 
black talent. That progressivism is paying off. This year’s 
Vols will have a slashing black 
quartcrback-plagucr in Defen- 
sive End Ken Lambert, and the 
strongest man on the squad 
may be black Defensive Tackle 
Robert Pulliam. 

It is in the backfield, how- 
ever, where blacks will be most 
evident. There will be poten- 
tially sensational breakaway 
threats Haskcl (Snap Back 
With) Stanback and Paul Car- 
cathers. and most importantly 
there will be Condredgc Hollo- 
way, a cinch to become the 
SEC's first regular black quar- 
terback. Interestingly enough, the season's TV opener 
pits Holloway against Georgia Tech’s Eddie McAshan, 
who two years ago became the first of his race to play 
quarterback — or any position — at that school. 

“Condredge can do some things quicknesswise and 
speedwisc for us that we haven't been able to do for 
the last few years,” says Battle. Translated from Stan- 
dard Coaching English, that means Holloway can gain 
sudden amounts of yardage cutting and running, not 
to mention throwing. His best play is the busted drop- 
back pass call, where he scrambles out of trouble and 
disappears off into the distance. Another way he differs 
from run-of-the-mill signal-callers is that he enjoys low- 
ering his head and running into people — enjoys it so 
much, in fact, that Battle says, "We are going to have 
to teach Condredge that discretion is the better part of 
valor.” 

Reportedly Holloway passed up a S100,000 bonus 
offer from the Montreal Expos — probably the most 
money ever forgone by any citizen of Huntsville, Ala., 
black, white or missile-worker — in favor of an edu- 
cation. Three years from now he may be on his way 
to a big-league shortstopping career, but in the mean- 
time he will be doing some long going for the Vols. 


14 TEXAS 



Prospects in Austin cannot possibly be as meager as 
they seem, but for a Texas team they seem poor. Which 
means the Longhorns may lose two or three games, 
finish second in the Southwest Conference behind Ar- 
kansas and struggle to be ranked among the top 20. 
And yet, despite an occasional gloomy forecast. Coach 
Darrell (Daddy D) Royal usually manages to patch 
something workable together. In fact, the Texans will 
be trying to hook onto their fifth straight conference 
title, but to accomplish this Royal may have to recruit 
a few- four-legged Longhorns. Gone arc both Eddie 
Phillips and Donnie Wigginton. the running-passing 
quarterbacks so vital to Royal’s Wishbone offense. Gone 
is the splendid halfback, Jim Bertelscn, an outside threat. 
Gone are . . . well, a whole bunch of key personnel. 
The only really outstanding returning player is giant All- 
America Offensive Tackle Jerry Siscmore, and even 
Siscmore, who is 6' 4", 260 pounds, can’t knock down 
more than two or three would-be tacklers per play. To 
field some sort of effective combination, Royal has had 
to juggle his forces like Bobby 
Fischer. All-conference Defen- 
sive Halfback Alan Lowry will 
start at quarterback; Bill Wy- 
man, Sisemorc’s opposite at left 
tackle, will shift to center; De- 
fensive Back Tommy Landry 
will attempt to replace Bcrtel- 
sen as a running back; and Of- 
fensive Tackle Julius Whittier 
moves to tight end. Royal at- 
tempted to work Linebacker 
Glenn Gaspard into the full- 
back spot, but Gaspard was in- 
jured during spring drills and 
will stay where he belongs. 

“We’re just as average as everyday’s wash,” Royal 
declared of this melange at the end of spring training, 
“and 1 don’t see much hope for us jumping out and 
being anything else. We’re going to have to fight for 
everything we get.” 

Despite the loss of Lowry to the offense, the defense 
will be at least solid enough to keep Texas alive until 
the offense begins to work out the inevitable swarm of 
bugs. Gaspard w ill be joined at linebacker by all-con- 
fcrercc Randy Braband. The deep secondary will be 
weakened, but the defensive ends look stronger than 
last year. 

Aided by the blocking of Siscmore and veteran Guards 
Don Crosslin (6', 242) and Travis Roach (6' 3*, 251), 
Lowry may put some surprising muscle into the Wish- 
bone. He and the rest of the inexperienced Longhorns 
have just three games to acquire the necessary sea- 
soning before the real toughies. Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas, come rolling around on consecutive Saturdays 
in October. Chances are good the Texans will lose 
both these games, though not by the 48 27 and 31-7 
whompings they suffered last year; drop possibly one 
more, to Texas Tech or resurgent Texas A&M; and 
finish the season with their horns held respectably high. . 
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15 FLORIDA STATE 

Exciting pass-catch combinations arc as much a tra- 
dition at Florida State as the nickname "Scminolcs." 
Invariably the coming of autumn produces such lively 
pairings as Steve Tcnsi throwing to Fred BilctnikolT. 
Kim Hammond to Ron Sellers or, as last year, Gary 
Huff to Rhett Dawson. In 1971 HufT, with Dawson catch- 
ing 62 passes and a quintet of other fine receivers gath- 
ering in 1 10 more, led the nation in total olTcnsc with 
241 yards per game and in touchdown passes with 23. 
That all added up to an 8-3 record and then a 45-38 
loss to Arizona State in a Fiesta Bowl that had all the 
excitement its title indicates. This year Dawson and four 
other top receivers are gone, but Huff will be back for 
his senior year and in all likelihood the other half of 
the tradition will be upheld by Wide Receiver Barry 
Smith, who warmed up for the role last year by av- 
eraging 22 yards gained on 33 receptions, one for 88 
yards. Tradition w ill be severely taxed, however, by the 
fact that Florida State will be short of zap in its kick- 
ing game, short of experienced running backs and short 
of depth at key positions. If 
the Scminolcs are to rank with 
the top teams in the country 
again, Huff-to-Smith may have 
to become one of the more 
memorable passing combina- 
tions ever seen on the Talla- 
hassee campus. 

What will make life difficult 
for Huff-to-Smith is that there 
are no receivers likely to com- 
plement Smith, as Smith and 
the others complemented Daw- 
son, and so defensive double- 
teaming could seriously muffle 
all that explosive potential. 

Which is doubly a shame because Coach Larry Jones 
may not have much of a running threat to relieve de- 
fensive pressure on Huff-to-Smith. His three top run- 
ning backs from last year are gone and Jones must 
count on transfers Mack Brown, from Vanderbilt, and 
Hodges Mitchell, from TC'U, to provide that punch. 
Nor did spring practice yield any reliable kickers to fill 
the void left by Punter Duane Carrell and Placckickcr 
Frank Fonlcs. A weak bench will also be a problem. 
“To equal last year we're going to have to find depth,” 
says Jones, "and be lucky enough to stay healthy.” 

The cheerful news is a sturdy defense, one of the 
best in the country, and a far from awesome schedule. 
The Scminolcs have six defenders who, like Huff and 
Smith, will certainly go high in this winter's pro draft. 
They arc James Thomas, a sure tackier and alert pass 
defender who will play rover after two years at cor- 
ncrback; big, tough Defensive Ends Charlie Hunt and 
Bert Cooper; speedy Corncrback Eddie McMillan and 
Linebackers Dan Whitehurst and Larry Strickland. If 
State can stay healthy; if weaknesses can be alleviated; 
if it can get by perennially tough Houston, Auburn 
and Florida at midseason, then it could finish unde- 
feated. But that is probably one or two ifs too many. 



16 WASHINGTON 

As a reward for consistently giving I I0 r ; effort, top 
defensive players at Washington— few of w horn are math 
majors — get their helmets painted purple to match their 
bruises. The offensive men are less ostentatious. When 
singled out by the coaches for uncommon hustle, they 
stick little Husky-head decals on their helmets. Some 
people think such motivational gimmicks arc childish, 
but Defensive Back Phil Andre says, “Let 'em scoff. 
They don't really understand what it means — to set 
out to do something and be told you've done it well.” 

Andre and that celebrated Cherokee quarterback. 
Sonny Sixkillcr, arc part of a cadre of seniors who 
have helped bring the Huskies back to respectability: 
6-4 as sophomores, 8-3 last year when two of the losses 
were by a frustrating total of three points, and a solid 
chance for the Rose Bowl this season. Washington has 
19 starters back and the enthusiasm in Scuttle has been 
raging like the fire that destroyed most of the business 
district in 1889. 

The featured attraction is Sixkillcr, the strong-armed, 
quick-releasing passer from 
Ashland, Ore. who led the na- 
tion in his specialty in 1970, 
then was overshadowed in his 
ow n league by Stanford’s Don 
Buncc in 1971. Dropped passes 
and interceptions contributed 
to his statistical slippage. His 
favorite target again will be 
Split End Tom Scott, so small 
at 5' 10" and 170 pounds that 
Sixkillcr. no giant himself, must 
search through the crowd for 
the most-decorated helmet. 
Scott not only caught 35 pass- 
es last year but gained nearly 
a quarter of a football field on each reception, an av- 
erage of 23.4 yards. Sixkillcr has a tough, veteran line 
blocking for him all the way across. The defensive line, 
led by Tackle Gordy Guinn, and the defensive back- 
field, led by two-time All-League Cornerback Calvin 
Jones, are exceptionally strong. Jones left school after 
the 1970 season when the team was torn by racial prob- 
lems, and had actually enrolled at Long Beach City Col- 
lege before being lured back to Washington. The school 
has since hired a black assistant coach and a bhu.k 
assistant athletic director in hopes of preventing a 
recurrence. 

But before the Huskies accept their Rose Bowl bid. 
there arc problems. One is having to play their two 
strongest rivals. Stanford and USC, on the road on suc- 
cessive weekends. Another is the apparent lack of a 
good running attack. Jim Owens, starling his 16th sea- 
son as head coach, has no breakaway threats but hopes 
he has at least enough first-dow n threats in Darrell Dow- 
ney, Luther Sligh and others to give Sixkillcr an oc- 
casional breather. In other areas, Owens is preparing 
carefully. He is replacing Husky Stadium's old Astro- 
Turf with a new, improved rug from the same com- 
pany and he is buying an ample supply of purple paint. 
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17 MISSISSIPPI 

The State of Mississippi has not had a Miss America 
or a championship football team in several years, and 
Ole Miss has not had a quarterback with a great name 
for longer than that. Back in 1953-55 there was a per- 
fect quarterback name in Eagle Day, but consider what 
Mississippi has had to get by with in recent years: 
"Jake Gibbs" sounds like a prospector, “‘Glynn Grif- 
fin" should be a Hollywood set designer and “Archie 
Manning" could be that freckled-faced kid you went 
to high school with. 

Names aside, however, the Rebels have had some 
pretty impressive figures in the quarterback slot. This 
year they have two. "Norris Weese" sounds like a 
minor, disagreeable Faulkner character, perhaps a quer- 
ulous druggist, and "Kenny Lyons” might be the male 
lead in a Methodist Youth Fellowship film, but they 
came through for Coach Billy Kinard last year. 

As sophomores both Weese and Lyons starred, Ly- 
ons less so only because he was hurt most of the year. 
Because they, instead of Manning, were around this 
time last year it was expected 
that Ole Miss would not be a 
power, but in Kinard's first sea- 
son as head coach the Rebels 
went 10-2, including an easy 
win in their 1 5th straight bowl 
appearance (the Peach). 

"Kinard” — a fine old name. 

Billy, 38, is the youngest of four 
brothers who played for Ole 
Miss, and his big brother Frank 
(Bruiser) is athletic director. 

When on successive weekends 
Alabama and Georgia beat Ole 
Miss resoundingly there was 
open talk that perhaps Billy was 
too young and inexperienced to be a coach. But that 
turned out to be a canard. Both Kinards hung in there, 
went the rest of the season undefeated and beat LSU 
in particular. Now it is clear once again that Kinards 
can do it. This year they’re back with Kenny and Nor- 
ris what’s-their-names and all the other offensive start- 
ers of ’71 except one. 

The brightest returnees include senior Tailback Greg 
Ainsworth, who led the team in rushing last year; ju- 
nior Tight End Butch (Make It Look Eazey) Veazey, 
who can do everything a tight end is supposed to do 
and can also get extremely loose, long, all of a sudden; 
6' 3V4' pass-catching Wingback Bill Barry; junior Of- 
fensive Linemen Chuck Wood and Art Bresslcr; and 
senior Defensive End Reggie Bill, who scooped up so 
many fumbles last year that there was some danger he 
might become known as "Spoon” Bill. 

The Rebel defense lags behind the offense, but in his 
years as a defensive backfield coach at such schools as 
Georgia and Arkansas, Kinard's units became known 
for their stinginess. So he is unlikely to neglect that 
part of the game. 

Prospects look good, in fact, if Mississippi can only 
produce another Miss America. Now there is a name. 



18 MICHIGAN 

When his Big Ten coaching peers heard that Bo Schem- 
bcchler had left for a vacation in Denmark and Nor- 
way late last spring, several of them suggested sarcas- 
tically that Bo probably was off looking for a Scan- 
dinavian placekicker. Not really. Bo has a 25-year-old 
ex-GI, Mike Lantry, to do the placekicking this year, 
and he did not have to go out of the states, just out-of- 
state to come up with a big parcel of new talent for Mich- 
igan’s team. 

Schembechler always seems to be coming up with 
something. In his three seasons as coach at Michigan, 
the Wolverines have been to the Rose Bowl twice and 
have lost only three regular-season games. And con- 
sidering imported talent like Gil Chapman, a wingback 
from Elizabeth City, N.J.. the people around Ann Ar- 
bor expect Schembechler’s success to continue. Chap- 
man is only a sophomore, but after he scored on a 60- 
yard pass play in the Michigan spring game coaches 
and alumni were seen jubilantly patting each other on 
the back. "He’s the fastest player I’ve ever had at Mich- 
igan,” says Bo, adding that 
Chapman scored more than 300 
points in high school despite 
having 22 touchdowns called 
back. 

Another newcomer likely to 
help replace the 13 graduated 
starters from last year is soph- 
omore Dennis Franklin, a 
quarterback from that football- 
rich town, Massillon, Ohio. 
Schembechler probably will 
start by alternating the three 
junior quarterbacks he has re- 
turning but by the end of the 
season, just about the time that 
Purdue and Ohio State roll around, Franklin to Chap- 
man could be a familiar — and winning — play. 

Michigan does have some good veterans left from 
last year’s 1 1 -I team. Ed Shuttlesworth gained 875 yards 
at fullback in 1971 — even though he started only two 
games. This season he should do even better. 

With Chapman and Shuttlesworth, and a herd of 
other winged feet, Michigan will have decidedly more 
speed, but the success of the season may well rest on 
the broad shoulders of two tackles, Fred Grambau on 
defense and Paul Seymour on offense. Both are fifth- 
year men, having been red shirted because of injuries, 
and Seymour, at least, will have a new and difficult 
chore. He is a converted tight end who stood out as a 
blocker for two seasons before Schembechler decided 
his 6' 5*. 231 pounds could be put to even better use. 
Seymour’s replacement, 6' 6", 225-pound Paul Seal, is 
no less impressive physically. 

The Wolverines have one other thing in their favor. 
For each of their home games at Michigan’s stadium, 
101,000 fans turn out to offer enthusiastic support. 
Thus bolstered, the Wolverine teams have not lost at 
home to a Big Ten team since 1967. Since they play 
Ohio State in Columbus, that record should continue. 
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19 STANFORD 

After Stanford decided to drop the nickname ‘'Indi- 
ans,” leaving the warpaint routines to William & Mary, 
the Ripon Redmen, the Central Michigan Chippewas 
and innumerable others, some of the suggestions for a 
replacement were awful. “Cardinals” and "Thunder- 
chickens” were two temporary choices. "I thought they 
would come up with something better, but Thunder- 
chickens isn't that bad an idea,” said new Head Coach 
Jack Christiansen. “Look at some other suggestions: 
Pinkos, Cockroaches and Warmongers.” 

Whatever Stanforditcs decide to call themselves by 
the time of their opener versus San Jose State, the 
team is going to be quite different from the one that 
beat Michigan 13-12 in that Rose Bowl thriller last sea- 
son. Coach John Ralston left to join the Denver Bron- 
cos and was replaced by Christiansen, who coached 
the San Francisco 49crs for five years before joining 
Ralston's staff in 1968. Thirteen Rose Bowl starters are 
gone, including Quarterback Don Bunceand Linebacker 
Jeff Siemon. but Christiansen has enough good mate- 
rial left on The Farm to make 
a run for a third consecutive 
Pacific Eight championship. 

Much depends on Quarterback 
Mike Boryla, son of ex-pro bas- 
ketball player Vince (now pres- 
ident of the Utah Stars). He 
hopes to fill Bunco's shoes the 
way Buncc filled Jim Plunkett's 
and it should help that he in- 
herits Bunce's three best receiv- 
ers. Boryla did well in the spring 
game but was outplayed by JC 
transfer Dave Ottmar, who 
completed 18 of 24 passes and 
nearly punted the ball out of 
the Palo Alto city limits. Junior John Winesbcrry from 
Oklahoma is moving from wide receiver to running 
back because, Christiansen says, "We’ll have a better 
percentage handing it to him than passing to him. He's 
got to be the key to the offense this year. He doesn't 
know where he's going, so I don’t know how the hell 
anybody else does.” Back also is Rod Garcia, who 
kicked the two field goals against Michigan. 

With numerous painful losses on defense, Stanford 
can’t be anything but easier to attack this year. The back- 
l eld will be good, with Charles McCloud, a Texan 
who has not allowed a completion over his head in 
two years, and Randy Poltl. who had 14 tackles against 
Michigan. Christiansen must find replacements in the 
line to aid Pierre Perreault and Roger Cowan. Those 
two helped make last year’s team the best in the league 
against the rush and in total defense. The newcomers 
in the middle are a pair of 220-pounders, Pete Hanson 
and Barry Reynolds. There’s experience at linebacker 
with Jim Merlo and Pat Moore but neither is equal to 
departed All-America Jeff Siemon. Still, Christiansen 
is confident, at least outwardly. 

“They say these things run in cycles,” he said. 
"If that's true, no one here feels our cycle is over." 



20 IOWA STATE 

Williams Field in Ames, Iowa relegates one-third of its 
Saturday patrons to end-zone scats. This is unconven- 
tional architecture but until last season it was ideally 
suited, since the opposition spent its afternoons hang- 
ing around the goalposts, too. The ancient facility scats 
only 35.000, but the team residing there, Iowa State, 
has seldom deserved better. 

Last season, however, there unexpectedly occurred 
an 8-3-0 regular season, which represented the most 
wins in 65 years and produced the team's first bowl in- 
vitation (the Sun) and lop 20 recognition. There was 
even a sellout, only the second since Williams Field 
was enlarged in 1964. 

The run of success should continue in 1972 because 
there are 14 returning starters and just enough non- 
conference lightweights on the schedule. Iowa State 
will not be a Nebraska, an Oklahoma or a Colorado 
but the Camp Dodges, Oklahoma Centrals and Ottum- 
was that plagued its past arc no longer a threat. The 
average score of the team’s eight victories last year was 
a thumping 37 14 and, as all 
those corn farmers can tell you. 
that's no bad yield. 

"Iowa State was 50 years be- 
hind times when I came here 
[in 1968].” says Coach John 
Majors. "There were poor fa- 
cilities, no alumni support, a 
defeatist attitude and very lit- 
tle tradition. We’ve still got a 
way to go but we've caught up 
by about 10 years.” 

Graduation losses were heav- 
iest on offense, especially in the 
interior line, where three soph- 
omores start. Quarterback falls 
to George Amundson, who set a school rushing record 
as a tailback last season by gaining more than 1,300 
yards. Amundson actually began his collegiate career 
as a quarterback but his speed and durability oriented 
him toward the run. He does his best flinging with the 
discus — his throw of 177 feet is a school track mark — 
but he will also take advantage of a fine trio of re- 
ceivers headed by Tight End Keith Krepfie. This seems 
to suggest a series of quarterback options, but Tail- 
back Jerry Moses must also be considered. He was a 
sensation as a prepster but missed his first collegiate 
season with a broken fool. Fully mended, Moses com- 
mands respect. 

The veteran defense has eight returning starters head- 
ed by Tackle Lawrence (Big Daddy) Hunt and Line- 
backer Matt Blair. Big Daddy is fearsome but incon- 
sistent, Blair only fearsome. 

Iowa State's sudden rise from the frequent last-place 
Big Eight finish was widely noticed last year. Majors 
heard from five college and professional teams who had 
similar rebuilding jobs to offer. He chose to remain in 
Ames, influenced perhaps by the prospect of a new sta- 
dium, for which supporters have already pledged S6.2 
million. "Our image,” says Majors, "is changing." 
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A my, Navy and Air Force can play for an inter-acad- 
emy championship this season because the joint chiefs 
of the athletic staffs have finally put together a round- 
robin schedule. Unfortunately, they also face the likes of 
Nebraska (Army), Colorado (Air Force) and Notre Dame 
(Navy) as well as assorted Penn States. Arizona States 
and Michigans. There’s a Catch-22 to that kind of schedule- 
making but the academy teams seem more able than usual. 
At Army, Tom Cahill has 27 lettermen back, and among 
the 14 starters is Quarterback Kingsley Fink, who led the 
Cadets to four wins in their last five games, including a one- 
point victory over Navy, and a 6-4 record. King Fink has 
a bonus awaiting him Sept. 30 when Army plays at Texas 
A&M. Prior to kickoff he’ll be made an honorary citizen 
of Fink, Texas. 

Navy Coach Rick Forzano believes this year’s team will 
surpass the previous four, which together won only eight 
games. He too has experience— just three starters missing. 
Quarterback Fred Stuvck is a fine passer and Receiver 
Larry Van Loan is the “best 
Navy athlete since Roger Stau- 
bach,” according to Forzano. 

Van Loan caught 4J passes for 
589 yards as a sophomore. Air 
Force retains half its 6-4 team 
but offensive punch is needed 
to assure a fifth straight win- 
ning season. Two players are 
particularly impressive. Center 
Ordcria Mitchell and Defensive 
End Gene Ogi'vie. Coach Ben 
Martin says Mitchell is the best 
offensive lineman ever at Air 
Force, while Ogilvie already 
has All-America recognition. 

Over the past six seasons 
Houston developed into col lege 
football's most exciting offen- 
sive machine, winning more 
than 70 r r of its games and 
never failing to make the final top 20. The Cougars will 
again swing out of the Veer T. but with 16 starters 
gone from a 9-3 team, the results shouldn't be as dev- 
astating as in the past. 

Running Backs Robert Ncwhouse and Tom Mozisek 
will be replaced by Marshall Johnson, a prized sopho- 
more, and Leonard Parker, a capable junior. Gary Mul- 
lins' successor at quarterback, D. C'. Nobles, affords quick- 
ness and speed in the option series but his passing is 
inconsistent. In fact, except for an offensive lineman here 
and a defensive back there, everyone is green. The right 
side of that offensive front does have guitar-picking Guard 
David Bourquin back for the third year along with Tackle 
Luke Slungis. The three defensive returnees are End Bill 
Stohlcr and Halfbacks Burl Fuller and Randy Peacock. 
Linebacker O. R, McGallion is also highly considered but 
with so many holes to fill it is probably fortunate that Hous- 
ton's Southwest Conference participation does not begin 
until 1976. 

The folks at Utah State are intoxicated by the return of 
Quarterback Tony Adams, but may not have noticed the 
absence of 19 offensive and defensive regulars who also 


contributed to a fine 8-3 season. The last we saw of the 
Aggies they were bombing a couple of Japanese all-star 
teams 50-6 and 46-6. "We hope that a year from now the 
scores are forgotten, but sportsmanship and friendship 
are remembered," Coach Chuck Mills said afterward. Mills 
should hear something similar after his team plays Okla- 
homa and Texas. So solly. 

In the Midwest, Cincinnati will have a few new assets 
as it seeks to reach or surpass the 7-4 level of the last two 
years. The addition of redshirted Quarterback Mike Shoe- 
maker gives the Bearcats a passing orientation. He showed 
well in the spring game, completing 16 of 34 attempts, 
and Zeke Harden caught 13. There is also more defensive 
size and strength as a result of beefier personnel. North- 
ern Illinois is a team of the future with young, second- 
year Coach Jerry Ippolili counting 18 starters back from 
a surprising 5-5-1 team. Quarterback Terry Drugan will 
mold the new I formation around the talents of Fullback 
Mark Kcllar and Wide Receiver Willie Hatter. Dayton, a 
loser last year, should have even 
more trouble this fall. The run- 
ning game will miss Gary Ko- 
sins, and Receiver Larry Nick- 
els won’t be worth five cents 
without help at quarterback. 

When Xavier defeated Bowl- 
ing Green 42-27 last November 
it ended a 27-game losing streak 
against college teams and gave 
the Musketeers their third 
straight 1-9 season. The only 
victories in 1969 and '70 came 
against the Quantico Marines. 
Xavier, at last, may be improv- 
ing. Experience abounds, the 
offense has a new pro look and 
6'4\ 240-pound Guard Gil 
Hyland is back after a year- 
long injury bout. Even more 
encouraging for those fed up 
with 1-9 records is the schedule. It has 1 1 games. 

Moving South we find Georgia Tech, about whom it 
was said last winter: "Georgia Tech is a Ramblin’ Wreck 
in a helluva, helluva mess.” The main problem was a dis- 
appointing 6-5 record which led to the dismissal of Bud 
Carson. This earned him the unique distinction of being 
the only Yellow Jacket coach ever fired, although the pro- 
ceedings had the unfortunate smell of a public hanging. 
The election-year duly of healing wounds fell to Carson’s 
successor. Bill Fulcher. Fie deemed his team "intelligent, 
willing to work and confident of its ability,’’ and declared 
his assistants to be "as fine a staff as any school’s in the 
nation.” fs everybody happy? Probably, since Fulcher has 
14 veteran starters and an offensive coach, Steve Sloan, 
who should help talented but erratic Quarterback Eddie 
McAshan. Also returning are Tailback Greg Horne, the 
No. I rusher. Tight End Mike Oven, the leading receiver, 
and End Brad Bourne, the most menacing defender. The 
schedule isn't too hard to swallow, with a lot of cream 
cheese between rugged Tennessee on Sept. 9 and Georgia 
on Dec. 2. 

Tampa also has a new coach because Georgia Tech's 
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Whatever you drive, wherever you go, 
Pennzoil is worth asking for. 
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5:51 A.M. 

General Electrics 
answer to the 
housing shortage. 

Its all in a days work. 



OUR NO l GOAL 
TO MAKE 

GENERAL ELECTRO 


2:29 P.M. 


The United States, with one of the busiest 
construction industries in the world, faces a 
shortage of up to 6 million new homes in the 
next ten years. 

One of the causes is that houses have al- 
ways been built largely by hand. But there’s 
no reason modern manufacturing techniques 
can’t speed up the building of a house. 

That’s what GE was asked to do under 
contract to the Dept, of Defense and HUD. 

GE now operates two factories turning out 
comfortable, attractive, reasonably priced 
homes. The houses come off an assembly line 
as one or two-room modules, finished inside 
and out. They are shipped to a site and as- 
sembled quickly by a local builder. The eight- 
apartment unit above was put up in Las Vegas 
by a Sun Home Builder’s crew in a bit over 
eight hours. 

General Electric has 
introduced a lot of new ideas 
for homes. Self-cleaning 
ovens, garbage disposers. 

And now, new ideas in 
homes themselves. 

The housing shortage 
won’t be solved overnight. 

But GE is working at it 
every day. 

GENERAL ^ ELECTRIC 


Men 

helping 

Man 
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Fulcher was the previous one. Earle Bruce, a Woody Hayes 
assistant for seven years, joins the Spartans as they make 
the transition from college-division to major-college sta- 
tus. "Suits me," says the coach. "I still have the same 
team with the same schedule." It is in fact nearly the same 
team as last year, with 15 starters returning. The offense 
needs only to plug the tackle slots, vacated by two early 
departures for the Canadian League. Seven defensive re- 
turnees are headed by 275-pound Tackle John Matuszak. 

Another former Tampa coach is Fran Curci, who checked 
out of the 82-ycar-old Moorish-style hotel which serves as 
the Tampa campus and packed off to Miami. The Hur- 
ricanes were 4-7 in Curd's first season but they should 
breeze easier this fall. Curci is running out of nice things 
to say about Chuck Foreman, who last year broke the 
school rushing record with 971 yards. Curci has already 
called the 6' 3" 215-pounder ''the greatest running back 
in the United Stales" and the "greatest offensive player I 
have ever seen." Foreman also plays the trumpet. The lead- 
er on defense is Linebacker Harold Scars, a 26-year-old 
Vietnam veteran who plays no musical instrument but 
made 21 unassisted tackles against Notre Dame last year. 

Virginia Tech won only four of II games in 1971 al- 
though Quarterback Don Strock was second in the nation 
in passing and third in total offense. Strock returns to di- 
rect Coach Charlie Coffey's new “Gobble-Wobble" of- 
fense, which puts more emphasis on the running game. 
There is also an inordinate amount of machismo, as dis- 
played by Defensive Tackle John Sprcnkle. He drew Cof- 
fey's praise following the spring game because he played 
"and played well, despite the fact that he had dislocated a 
shoulder the previous Wednesday. That's the kind of men- 
tal toughness we need more of, and as things get better 
their pain level will tend to rise a little." The Gobble-Wob- 
ble somehow seems more sensible. 

Bennie Ellcnder of Tulane, like Miami's Curci, had trou- 
ble when he stepped up from the college-division level. 
Coach of a national champion at Arkansas State, he wound 
up 3-8 with the Green Wave last year. Seven defensive re- 
turnees and five from the offense could pick things up a 
little but the schedule is again a problem. Linebacker Mike 
(Moon) Mullen, an offensive guard at Oklahoma in 1969, 
and End Mike Truax arc highly regarded. Quarterback 
Mike Walker will miss the three pass receivers who ran 
graduation routes, so hardworking Tailback Ricky He- 
bert could be even busier. Will Paul Dicl/el ever get it 
g ling at South Carolina? Probably not this year, although 
the schedule is much more reasonable, with Tennessee 
and Georgia dropped and Appalachian Slate and Miami 
of Ohio added. Experience, especially on offense, is badly 
needed. Dictzcl's bleak report is: "We have to find run- 
ning backs, become more efficient at quarterback and we 
need to improve the offensive line." The few plusscs are 
with the defense, where Tackle John LeHcup and Line- 
backer Rick Brown sparkle. Diet/el keeps adding scats to 
Carolina Stadium but the Gamecocks rarely seem to im- 
prove. Southern Mississippi has a good pair of running 
backs in Doyle Orange and Wilson Plunkett, an improved 
defense and the impetus of five straight closing victories 
in 1971. 

Coming East we find Syracuse, which last year sank to 
its lowest rushing total since 1957. Another problem area 


was scoring, since nearly one-third of the season's points 
(63 of 197) came against lowly Holy Cross. Following 
spring practice. Coach Ben Schwartzvvalder was feeling 
perkier about his 24th Syracuse team. "We arc physical 
again," lie said. "We have started the transition back to 
hitting and if it continues we'll be a football team again. 

We haven't been tough for the past four years. This year 
we should put some points on the board." That settled, 
look now to the defense, where five of the 12 returnees 
from a break-even team can be found. The best is Tackle 
Joe Ehrmann, a consensus All-America who was redshirt- 
cd last year after a first-game injury. His return would 
boost any defensive unit. 

West Virginia enjoyed a 7-4 season in 1971 and with 
only five positions vacant the Mountaineers have lofty 
hopes for the top 20. Most of the holes arc in the of- 
fensive line. Otherwise, the baekficld, guided by Quar- 
terback Bernie Galilfa, and the defense, paced by 
Tackle Frank Samsa, appear set. Kerry Marbury is a 
fine runner and Coach Bobby Bowden is claiming 
"maybe the best group of receivers in the country." Bos- 
ton College should return to earth after its 9-2 season. 

Six departures from the high-powered offense, including 
the entire backlield, and seven more vacancies in the 
defense make for concern. The schedule is tougher, too. 
Pittsburgh hopes to improve its 3-8 record by installing 
the Wishbone, which seems suited to the talents of Quar- 
terback Bob Mcdvvid. A defense that allowed 388 points 
last year remains a headache and the schedule is again 
chock full of top 20 contenders. 

Pittsburgh might like the Wishbone success enjoyed last 
year by Colgate, which was ninth in the country in rushing 
and 1 1 th in total offense. Eight of those offensive regulars are 
back, including top rusher Mark van Eeghcn, who set a 
sophomore record with 846 yards. The trouble with the 6-4 
team lay w ith the defense, so a few of the six returning start- 
ers could be benchbound. Only Tackle Dave Palmer and 
Guard Ray Hclbling can be sure of their positions. 

The highlight of Temple's 6-2-1 season was the defeat 
of college-division champion Delaware. Among the Owls' 
key performers arc Quarterback Doug Shobcrt, who com- 
pleted 63^, of his passes, and Guard Skip Singletary. Plen- 
ty of other veterans could make for another good year. 
Rutgers also has a lot of returnees — 10 on offense and 
seven on defense — who enter the year with a three-game 
winning streak. It might reach four following the season 
opener against Holy Cross. The Crusaders have made real 
progress, however, since the 0-2 hepatitis year of 1969 and 
the winlcss 1970 campaign. They climbed to 4-6 last year, 
an improvement that won New England Coach of the 
Year honors for Ed Doherty. His main concern is finding 
a quarterback to hand the ball to Fullback Joe Wilson. 

No one has yet determined why the ground-oriented Cru- 
saders line up with two wide receivers. 

Inexperienced Villanova has only seven starters back. 
The offense is sagging with the passing game gone, but 
there is hope on defense where Frank Polito led the na- 
tion in interceptions. Marshall, still rebuilding after the 
1970 air tragedy, enjoyed two unexpected wins over Xa- 
vier and Bowling Green last season. Defensive standout 
Charles Henry, the nation's youngest varsity collegian last 
year, is, like everyone else, a year older. J 
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southwest With the exception of Arkansas and Texas, 
slated to finish one and two, the Southwest will be a con- 
ference in transition. Four new- coaches out of eight prom- 
ises uneven performance and unpredictable form charts. 
Of the four (Emory Bellard at Texas A&M, Billy Tohill 
at TCU, Al Conover at Rice and Grant TeafT at Baylor), 
only Bellard is likely to make waves. The Aggies, 5-6 last 
year, seldom played anywhere near their potential. 
This year's squad boasts the best seniors in the league, all 
of whom remember how easy it was to beat Arkansas. 
The freshmen-eligible rule could make a big difference 
here, providing speed, which is all Bellard is missing. "It 
scares me to death to think what Emory might do with all 
that talent," says Texas Tech Coach Jim Carlen as he pon- 
ders his problem al quarterback. He must decide between 
rugged Joe Barnes and slender Jim Carmichael in time for 


run his Dartmouthian system. He retains 19 of those start- 
ers, but the Illini’s present schedule bears a shocking re- 
semblance to the monster that cost Blackman six opening 
losses a year ago. He’ll counter with 6' 5" Quarterback 
Mike Wells, violent Defensive End Tab Bennett and keep 
on recruiting. Michigan State’s route is just as hazardous, 
especially without Eric Allen’s 1,500 yards rushing. How- 
ever, the Spartans have good underclassmen to run with 
Tight End Billy Joe Dupree and Roving Safety Brad Van- 
Pelt. 

Indiana will be competitive, which is an improvement. 
Quarterback Ted McNulty and sophomore Flanker Mike 
Flanagan will evoke memories of Harry Gonso to Jade 
Butcher and the mighty Quinn Buckner will do whatever 
any self-respecting freshman football-basketball prodigy 
should do. Minnesota lost most of its offense and won’t 



early season matchups with Texas and Texas A&M. Two 
losses would put the Raiders out of contention. Their 
main competition for the No. 4 slot is likely to come from 
SMU. blessed with an easy starting schedule and a strong 
group of rushers. Tops among them is Alvin Maxson Jr., 
who led the conference last year with 1,012 yards. TCU, 
Rice and Baylor w-ill probably fill the bottom berths. TCU 
finished third last year, largely on the strengths of grad- 
uated Quarterback Steve Judy. They badly need re- 
placement. Rice will be depending on a big year from its 
quarterback, Bruce Gadd. Baylor is perhaps the most im- 
proved team in the conference. Unfortunately for the Bears, 
they needed the most improving. 

big ten Sigmund Freud might have diagnosed Purdue’s 
inability to succeed for the past two years as an ovcracutc 
fear of failure, a neurosis that has made the team no bet- 
ter than average despite an army of talent. The Boiler- 
makers will go to the Wishbone this fall in an attempt to 
conquer their fears and opponents, and operating it will 
be some of the finest players in the conference. Halfback 
Otis Armstrong, Tackle Dave Butz and at least half a 
dozen other good pro prospects ha\e demonstrated their 
worth during two seasons of 7- 1 3 football. Third-year Coach 
Bob DeMoss may ne\er have a better opportunity to ex- 
hibit his. 

Illinois Coach Bob Blackman won five closing games 
with players he openly said were not intelligent enough to 


get to .500, something which has also escaped Wisconsin 
Coach John Jardinc thus far despite lavish publicity. If 
the Badgers make it this year, it’s Halfback Rufus (Road- 
runner) Ferguson who will deserve the clippings. Iowa, as 
usual, is talking about “100' improvement.” Northwest- 
ern’s losses were as severe as Mayor Daley's. 

southeastern When Auburn Coach Shug Jordan stated 
“There is no doubt that this is the toughest schedule an 
Auburn team has ever faced” he may have heard an amen 
from Florida’s Doug Dickey. Both coaches have the un- 
enviable task of facing seven schools that competed in 
bowl games last year and are expected to have that same 
brand of talent around in 1972. Coming off one of the fin- 
est seasons in the college’s history. Auburn no longer has 
the passing combination of Hcisman Trophy winner Pal 
Sullivan and All-America J erry Beasley. Junior Ted Smith 
is the only veteran with any varsity quarterbacking expe- 
rience. However, Auburn docs have eight returning de- 
fensive starters just in case the offense takes awhile to get 
in high gear. Florida has 29 lettermen but lack of depth at 
virtually every position and an inconsistent passing attack 
arc reasons for anxiety. The Gators w-ill need aid from 
some unheralded players if they are to improve on last 
year's 4-7 record. Vanderbilt has what Coach Bill Pace 
considers “threats at every position in the backlield” and 
an experienced offensive line to spring them loose. How- 
ever, a manpower shortage poses threats to Vandy. Figure 
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the Commodores for seventh or eighth in the conference. 
Kentucky may unharness a colt or two to race with thor- 
oughbreds Mike Fanuzzi and Doug Kotar. Coach John 
Ray admits to looking for help in the backlield from in- 
coming freshmen. James (Dinky) McKay, an All-America 
Junior College quarterback, operating behind a line that 
averages 6'4\ 237 for the interior five, may make things 
ugly for the opposition. Senior Halfback Frank Dowsing, 
a first-team All-SEC choice, will be on the Mississippi 
State rosier along with not much help. With mainly a soph- 
omore-sprinkled defense and three more sophs vying for 
the No. I quarterback spot, it looks like a repeat of per- 
formance No. 10 from the Bulldogs. 

big eight Since Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado and Iowa 
State have the Big Eight prairie pretty much to them- 
selves, the league could be divided into the Big Four and 
the Little Four. Favored for the Little Four title is Kan- 
sas State, whose Dennis Morrison is the best quarterback 
in either league. Morrison was the country’s ninth most 
successful passer in 1971, even though K-State was pri- 
marily a running team for the first half of the season. "I 
feel positive about this team simply because of Morri- 
son,” says Coach Vince Gibson. The return of Tight End 
Henry Childs, who caught 25 Morrison passes in the last 
five games, invites further optimism. 

Kansas is installing a pro-type offense, which will be 
interesting since Quarterback David Jaynes says he is so 
slow he has to be timed by a calendar. Missouri is in- 
stalling the Wishbone T, which can’t hurt. The Tigers 
gained 251 yards fewer on the ground than Oklahoma’s 
Greg Pruitt last year. Oklahoma State is installing 18,000 
new seats, heady optimism for a team that can’t fill the 
old ones. ‘’Overall,’’ says rookie Coach Dave Smith, "I 
think we’re pretty short of skilled people.” 

pacific eight After a 2-7-1 season that "didn’t keep me 
awake at night,” UCLA's Pepper Rodgers is doing a grid- 
iron imitation of Busby Berkeley, complete with a flashy 
new routine— the Wishbone— and a bright, young star the 
whole company seems willing to take a chance on. His 
previous claim to fame has been that Rick Nelson is his 
brother-in-law and Tom Harmon his father, but 1972 might 
be the year that puts Mark Harmon’s name in lights for 
good. That, of course, is what Rodgers thought when the 
Peirce Junior College transfer completed 10 of 13 passes 
for 250 yards during the Bruins’ spring intrasquad scrim- 
mage. Another headliner is highly touted Running Back 
James McAlister, who is starting a year late because of 
his NCAA suspension. Punter Bruce Barnes, a two-time 
Pacific Eight champ, and Placekicker Efrcn Herrera, who 
led Bruin scoring last season with 46 points, return. The 
defense welcomes two-year letter winners Alan Lemmerman 
and Allan Ellis, and a host of redshirts. The bad news is 
that UCLA opens against Nebraska and shortly there- 
after meets Michigan. 

Cal’s new head man, Mike White, brings not only his 
offensive coaching experience from Stanford but half his 
staff, too. The Bears are hoping Craig Morton's opinion 
of sophomore Quarterback Steve Bartkowski ("He can 
be better than I ever was”) is correct. Already Bartkowski 
has broken all of Morton's freshman passing records and 


with help from all-conference Wide Receiver Steve Swee- 
ney, Cal might see a new day. More likely the Bears will go 
6-5-0 again as they take on Colorado, Ohio State and 
USC early in the season. With an easier schedule and a 
fine, experienced signal-caller in Dan Fouts, who has 
amassed 3,891 yards total offense in two years, Oregon 
stands a good chance to at least break even. Minus con- 
ference rushing leader Bobby Moore, however, Fouts 
simply has no one to throw to. And six big holes in 
the defense won’t help. 

Oregon State, with offensive line problems, will use 
iunior Ray Taroli, who broke the NCAA kickoff return 
yardage record last year, at quarterback. All-conference 
Linebacker Steve Brown (22 tackles and three interceptions 
against Stanford) also returns. Speaking of questionable of- 
fensive lines, Washington State has one of them also, 
and the Cougars' only bright spots arc option-T expert 
Ty Paine at quarterback and a strong but small veteran 
defense. 

mid-american The Mid-American Puzzle is almost impos- 
sible to assemble, now that Toledo’s great string of three 
conference titles, three Back of the Year awards, three 
Tangerine Bowl victories and 35-game winning streak will 
be broken. Without the Rockets on top to serve as a ref- 
erence point, it is difficult to say how good any other 
team is. 

In a league bursting with fine running backs. Bowling 
Green has the most accomplished in Paul Miles and rates 
as a slight conference favorite because of its devastating 
offense. Miles, a junior tailback, rushed for 1,185 yards 
last fall and finished 10th in the nation. Wingback Tony 
Bell should be just as dangerous, having gained an as- 
tonishing 651 yards on only 37 carries. The Falcons’ weak- 
ness is defense and it must be strong enough to bring 
home at least two victories from consecutive away g mes 
at Miami of Ohio, Western Michigan and Toledo, fol- 
lowing a road opener at powerful Purdue. 

Conversely, Miami opens with three home games, has a 
solid defense and will be quickly at Bowling Green's throat, 
assuming Steve Williams proves to be at least a capable 
quarterback. Tailback Bob Hitchens bulled his way to 13 
touchdowns and J , 1 57 yards as a sophomore and should 
do even better w ith Center Mike Poff and Guard Paul Moll- 
mann operating in front of him again. 

Coach Bill Hess has so much talent at Ohio University 
that he has switched Quarterback Dave Juengcr back to 
tight end, where he caught 46 passes as a sophomore, and 
has installed sophomore Rich Bevly in his position. Bevly 
is a strong runner, and his high school target, Cleveland 
Moutry, will start at wide receiver. If injured Running 
Back Bill Gary is as healthy as he was through 1,064 
yards as a sophomore and in a 200-yard game against Ken- 
tucky last year, the Bobcats w ill be in the midst of a three- 
team race. 

Toledo will be much belter than the average also-ran, 
but the Rockets are minus 16 starters, and Joe Schwartz, 
who ran for 1,079 yards last season, has been moved into 
Chuck Ealey’s spot at quarterback. George Keim, who 
kicked 43 of 46 extra points and six field goals, returns 
but won’t get to try so many conversions. 

Western Michigan will be thin but exciting, topped by 

continued j 
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Halfback Larry Cates, who scored 13 touchdowns and 
ground out 819 yards. Kent State, where improvement 
was needed, has become the land of transfers. Memphis 
State transfer Gerald Tinker, a member of the U.S. 400- 
meter relay team in Munich, should be exciting to watch 
at slot back. 

Missouri valley Once again, the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference boasts a new face — improved teams and the third 
new headquarters in four years. Tulsa this time. Lou- 
isville ranks as the prcscason favorite, counting among its 
stars All-Conference Quarterback John Madcya and Run- 
ning Back Howard Stevens. Stevens, one of the very few 
5' 5" backs ever to be considered a pro prospect, last sea- 
son ran for 1.429 yards to rank fourth in the nation and 
become the conference MVP. Memphis State, last year's 
champion, may have more talent but faces a tough sched- 
ule. The Tigers must meet Mississippi. Tennessee and South 
Carolina before their matchup with Louisville on Nov. 18 — 
at Louisville. On the plus side is a new coaching staff head- 
ed by Fred Pancoast, two pass receivers named Stan Davis 
and James Thompson and a 
sophomore quarterback. David 
Fowler, who may be the best 
the Tigers have ever had. At 
Tulsa, there is so much talent 
that Todd Starks, who engi- 
neered last season’s win over 
Arkansas, is challenged for a 
starter's job. New Mexico State 
Quarterback Joe Pisarcik may 
give Madcya competition for 
the best in the conference. So- 
lano Joe (Las Cruces version 
of Broadway Joe) completed 
152 of 333 for 1,983 yards as a 
sophomore. North Texas State, 

West Texas State. Wichita State 
and Drake do not figure in the contest. North Texas State 
has cut back its football scholarships to a maximum of 
80, not enough to remain competitive. West Texas State is 
making an effort to rebuild, but will not threaten anyone 
for years. Drake and Wichita State arc also rebuilding. 
Drake returns to major-college football after an absence 
of 21 years, and Wichita State fields a team whose juniors 
were freshmen the year of the disastrous air crash. 

pc a a San Diego State hopes to prove by this, its last sea- 
son in the Pacific Coast Athletic Association, that it be- 
longs in the Pacific Light. Judging by its 1971 record (6-5 
overall, 2-3 in the conference). State will be hard-pressed 
to prove it belongs in the PCAA. "We’ve got to change 
our attitude," says a school spokesman. “Every team in 
the league is pointing for us." The 1971 passing attack, 
among the best in the nation, is gone. The running attack is 
uncertain. An offensive line averaging some 280 pounds and 
featuring a 325-pounder in Tuff> Avii and a good defense 
are useful, but what happens when SDS gets the ball? The 
quarterback, returnee Bill Donckers or redshirt Jesse Frei- 
tas. who left Stanford, will throw to Isaac Curtis, a run- 
ning back at Cal before he left after the 1.6 scandal, but 
he was only so-so in the spring. In fact, all the running 


backs are so-w hat. Conference favorite Long Beach State 
returns its starting backficld, led by Tailback Terry Met- 
calf. who gained 1.673 yards and scored an NCAA record 
29 times last year. Center Steve Hammitt (6' 5", 250) and 
Wide Receiver Ken Matthews, who has caught 54 passes 
in two seasons, arc other strengths, but LBS needs an- 
other receiver and good transfers to bolster a defense that 
gave up 3.855 yards. San Jose State lost its offensive (Dave 
Ellis) and defensive (Dave Chaney ) quarterbacks. Defensive 
Back Dwayne Crump, who engineered Fresno Slate’s up- 
set of San Diego State, will have to try harder against a 
stiff schedule. Pacific could be a factor if it is not over- 
whelmed by Sonny Sixkillcr and two other lop quarter- 
backs in its three preconference games. Everyone will over- 
whelm Los Angeles State. 

western People in the WAC talk of it as "The Kush of 
Death,” those dreadful games against Frank Kush and 
his Arizona State Sun Devils who have won the title 
three straight years. And this season will he an instant re- 
play of the others. For the also-rans there will be. as 
UTEP’s Bobby Dobbs puts it, 
"a scrambling to see who fin- 
ishes second." Arizona stands 
the best chance, what with all 
but two conference games at 
home and 34 returning veter- 
ans. including 15 starters. 
Among them is QB Bill De- 
mory, who passed for 1,384 
yards and 10 touchdowns last 
year, and a defensive backficld 
of all-conference Bob White 
and Jack ic Wallace, who snared 
18 interceptions between them. 

The Cougars of Brigham 
Young have a den full of vet- 
erans (28 in all), but they have 
an untested coach in LaVell Edwards. Golden (Boy) Rich- 
ards was expected to work more miracles in the Cougar 
backficld but couldn't in the classroom. Orrin Olson, the 
youngest of the Brothers Olson (\1crlin and Phil), will start 
at linebacker. 

Up the road at Utah, the Redskins, who had a disastrous 
3-8 record last season, hope to rcco\cr. If Coach Bill Meek, 
serving his fifth season, can find a quarterback who can find 
Ends Lance Robbins and Leo Gibby open, Utah could do 
some damage. 

New Mexico, the second-place finisher last year, is still 
to be reckoned with. The Lobos lost four all-conference 
stars including Quarterback Rocky I ong, hut 244-pound 
Tackle John Urban and Halfback Fred Henry (who rushed 
for 1, 129 yards last year) should keep them close. 

UTEP is somewhat of a mystery, except for Quarter- 
back Gary Kcithlcy and Linebacker Tony Perea. There 
are more than 30 junior-college transfers enrolling, among 
whom is JC All-America Wide Receiver Lonnie Critten- 
den from Hutchinson Junior College. If he can click with 
Kcithlcy the Miners might make a show of it. Wyoming is 
rebuilding but could spoil a few dreams, namely those of 
Utah and BYU. And the posters at Colorado State Uni- 
versity tell this tale of woe: "Help Wanted: Quarterbacks, 
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running backs, defensive ends. If you arc ready to play 
for a major collegiate team in the Western Athletic Con- 
ference please call Colorado State Head Coach Jerry 
Wampfler for an appointment today.” 

ivy league To borrow from Bob Dylan: you don't need a 
Weatherman to know which way the wind blows. It will 
be a typical cold front that swoops down from Hanover, 
N.H. and chills the league. In short, Dartmouth may not 
have as much trouble as it did last year when Ed Mari- 
naro and Cornell gained a share of the Ivy title. 

The Indian offense will bank on junior Halfback Rick 
Klupchak. who averaged six yards a carry and totaled 638, 
the most for any sophomore in Dartmouth history, includ- 
ing Coach Jake Crouthamcl. Quarterback Steve Stetson had 
a .583 completion rate in the league and if he slips below .500 
he might lose his position to Tom Snickcnbergcr, a 6' 5" 
sophomore. Again the Dartmouth defense is loaded w ith se- 
niors, headed by Fred Radke, an end. 

The most likely challengers are Columbia, if Quarter- 
back Don Jackson remains healthy, and Harvard, with a 
backfleld of Eric Crone (having a quarterback who has 
twice beaten Yale is never having to say you're sorry) and 
Halfbacks Ted DcMars and Rich Gatto. Jackson, who 
has had operations on both knees in the last two seasons, 
has all-Ivy Receiver Jesse Parks as a target and Line- 
backer Piiu 1 Kaliadcs to harass the opposition. Kaliadcs 
attended high school in New Jersey with Rich Glover, the 
middle guard who matriculated at Nebraska. Both know 
how to depress a ballcarrier. 

Either Penn or Yale could develop in direct relation to 
the maturity of their sophomores. Adolph Bcllizcarc was 
the top rusher and scorer on a 4-1 Penn freshman squad 
and he could relieve Don Clunc, one of the nation's better 
receivers, of some of the offensive burden. The Yale frosh 
were unbeaten in six games and could help Coach Car- 
men Cozza rebuild the offensive line for Halfback Dick 
Jauron. 

Princeton may have defensive troubles and Cornell must 
revamp its offense now that Marinaro is gone, although 
Quarterback Mark Allen returns as does its best line- 
backer, Bob Lafly. Brown, which never has much, has 
even less since Gary Bonner, who needed only 261 yards 
more to become the leading rusher in the school's history, 
left school. That's the way the wind blows. 

southern As it turned out, it was an unusually fine spring 
in Richmond. The dogwoods bloomed as planned and, 
unexpectedly, so did freshman Billy Mock, who intercept- 
ed three passes and returned one 75 yards for a touch- 
down. That performance cemented the opinion that the 
Spiders w ould repeat as Southern Conference champs. Ac- 
tually, the return of all-conference Fullback Bai ty Smith, 
Linebacker Pat Kelly and Defensive End John Nugent was 
enough to ensure success. 

The title probably will not be decided until Nov. 18, how- 
ever, when in the last game of the season William & Mary 
travels to Richmond. Last year the Indians were known 
for their collapsible defense — observable in too many fourth 
quarters. This year Coach Jim Root thinks he has the best 
team to come out of Lake Matoaka in many a year, as- 
suming he can settle on a quarterback. John Gargano, 
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Rip Scherer and Bill Deery are the candidates. Also back 
are Dave Knight, last year’s I5th-ranked receiver, plus 
seven of 1 1 defensive starters. 

The Citadel poses a threat with Quarterback Harry 
Lynch, the conference leader in total offense last year 
(2,092 yards), and J on Hall, ranked 16th in the nation in 
rushing yardage. But Brian Baima (second in the nation 
in receptions) is gone and it is doubtful that there is any- 
one who can follow in his deceptive footsteps. 

With 14 starters among 24 returning veterans, Appa- 
lachian State should be highly regarded. But it plays only 
four regular conference games and chose to have the re- 
sults of the South Carolina game counted in the standings — 
so bye-bye title dreams. East Carolina has a good back- 
field in Carl Summcrcll, Les Strayhorn and Carlcster Crum- 
pler. Add Flanker Tim Damcron, but that's all. Furman 
is moaning the loss of Quarterback John DeLeo and Run- 
ning Back Steve Crislip and will do more of it before it's 
all over. Davidson's Scotty Shipp, who passed for 1.135 
yards last year, is back, but so are 20 other veterans who 
led the Wildcats to a 1-9 season. And "Mean" Gene Wil- 
liams will have to be plenty if VMI is to avoid the cellar. 

Atlantic coast The Atlantic Coast Conference is caught 
up in the nostalgia boom, everyone recalling the talents of 
graduated players. No exception is the defending cham- 
pion North Carolina Tar Heels, who are missing eight of 
1 1 defensive starters and Quarterback Paul Miller. Nor is 
the rest of the offensive backfield set. This may sound like 
a little too much nostalgia for a repeat as champions, but 
Coach Bill Dooley is unconcerned. His freshmen rolled 
over everyone last year with such scores as 61 - 0. 45 6 and 
41 16 and the varsity starters who arc back can play. Three 
All-ACC offensive linemen — Ron Rusnak, Jerry Sain and 
Bob Thornton— return. The brightest spot is Tailback Ike 
Oglesby, handicapped by a leg injury last year. 

Clemson, like almost everyone else, is looking for a quar- 
terback. Offensive Tackle Force Chamberlain and Eddie 
Seigler, who holds most of the Tiger field goal records, 
will help, but Clemson's big losses arc at tight end and line- 
backer, vacated by two all-conference players. 

Maryland has an exciting entry in Quarterback Al Nev- 
ille, who led the conference in passing a year ago, and 
Split End Dan Bungori, the ACC record-holder for touch- 
down catches. Add to them a nearly veteran offensive line 
and the main obstacle en route to a Terrapin sweep is a 
young, shaky defense. 

Duke has all-conference Defensive Back Bill Hanenbcrg 
and ground-gaining Tailback Steve Jones, but it also has 
Alabama, Washington and Stanford for its first three games. 
Virginia could be a surprise with speedy Tailback Kent 
Merritt, a veteran interior offensive line and two fine de- 
fensive ends in Billy Williams and Stan Land. But the Cav- 
aliers need improvement at quarterback and must rely on 
a small, inexperienced defense. 

Wake Forest has the nation's third leading punter. Chuck 
Ramsey, who may get more practice than he wants. The 
Deacons are minus most of their defensive backfield, their 
quarterback and the ACC's leading rusher, Larry Hop- 
kins. At North Carolina State two talented running backs, 
Willie Burden and Charley Young, probably won't get a 
chance to show their true stuff. J 
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C ynics believe that national championships, even the 
small-college variety, can be won only by football 
factories. They should take a close look at the University 
of Delaware. Last year the Blue Hens were 10-1, and for 
the fourth consecutive year they plucked the twin bou- 
quets of college-division football in the East— the Lam- 
bert Cup and the Boardwalk Bowl. Since 1968 the team 
has won 36 and lost only eight. This has been accom- 
plished in defiance of the fact that, as Athletic Director 
Dave Nelson puts it, “the throttle has not been pushed 
forward all the way.” If Nelson and Coach Tubby Ray- 
mond have anything to say about it — and they do — it 
never will be. 

Nelson and Raymond, both refugees from the Big Ten, 
believe in education first, football second. At Delaware 
there are no grants-in-aid or fund-raising campaigns among 
alumni or students. Football 
players draw financial support 
only if they qualify for a share 
of the mere dozen available 
need scholarships. Despite this, 
the football program accumu- 
lates annually a dazzling six- 
figure surplus and has made 
Delaware, in its particular 
pond, as big a fish as Nebras- 
ka or Ohio State. 

For instance, fast year, fol- 
lowing a 40-7 loss to the Blue 
Hens, former New Hampshire 
Coach Jim Root informed his 
athletic director that either Del- 
aware be left off the schedule 
or he would leave the school. 

“They are absolutely over- 
whelming," said Root. "I 
wouldn't subject my team to 
that again. They should play 
against teams like Ohio State. Notre Dame and Alabama." 

That is going too far, but with every player suited up 
and every ankle taped, the team is probably equal to any- 
thing the Ivy League or Southern Conference can offer. 

Occasionally, a diehard supporter like Alumni Director 
Elbert Chance will push to even higher ground. "Last 
year." he advises, "we would have cleaned Maryland’s 
clock." 

Delaware was indeed overpowering in 1971. The of- 
fense led the country in rushing and total offense and was 
second in scoring. The defense allowed fewer than 10 points 
a game, fewer than 60 yards rushing, intercepted 25 pass- 
es and dumped opposing quarterbacks for losses 60 times. 
In the Boardw-alk Bowl, played in the very auditorium 
w here M iss Americas are crowned, Delaware crowned C.W. 
Pest 72-22. 

The Blue Hens' all-embracing defense lost only two start- 
ers to graduation, although two other defensive players 
will move to end positions on an offense that suffered 
seven departures. Nevertheless, the feeling is that the of- 
fensive new comers, when meshed with returnees like Half- 
back Glenn Covin, who rushed for more than 900 yards, 
will maintain Delaw aie's place among the nation's top 
ground-gaining teams. 


The reason lies with the Wing T system. Tubby Ray- 
mond learned the offense as an assistant under the man 
who invented it. Athletic Director Nelson. To that basic 
form Raymond added finesse and deception while still 
maintaining its simplicity. "We knew* the plays," wailed 
one rival coach, "we just couldn't stop them." 

Everyone knows the plays — the belly series, the tackle 
trap counter and the end sweep. And a defense may show 
any formation it likes but the Delaware quarterback will 
run precisely what he ordered in the huddle. Every play 
has built-in blocking contingencies that work. 

"Running the Wing T is a science here." says Scotty 
Rcihrn, who becomes the team quarterback this year. "It's 
all in the technique." The story is told of the halfback 
who was out of position until an assistant coach stopped 
practice to move him forward half an inch. 

Those are the demands made 
of football players at Delaware. 
"All we want to do." says Ray- 
mond, "is have a program 
where the kids can get the thrills 
and excitement I know college 
football offers. It's ridiculous 
to make a kid run wind sprints 
if he drops a pass. And if you 
get tired in practice, stop and 
rest. This isn't to say we don't 
care a6out winning. We just 
want to succeed within a cer- 
tain framework." 

The matter of winning stirs 
Raymond no less than any 
other coach. "It's possible that 
I should sleep better because 
1 know I won’t lose my house 
if I don’t win.” says Tubby, 
"but the fact is I don’t sleep 
better." 

Insomnia has not dulled Raymond's creative spirit. Be- 
fore every game he paints a caricature of a deserving se- 
nior and adds an inspirational "Go Team Win” homily. 
The players consider this recognition high honor. When a 
national championship seemed possible toward the end of 
last season, the gimmickry reached a pulsating crescendo. 
In the locker room before the Bucknell game Raymond 
displayed the 1963 national championship trophy won by 
Dave Nelson, and the Blue Hens romped 46-0. To arouse 
the troops for the Boardwalk Bowl he taped the picture of 
C.W. Post Quarterback Gary Wichard on every locker. 
Delaware’s fourth straight victory in the Atlantic City 
Convention Hall sealed the national title and presumably 
earned the Blue Hens permanent possession of Bert Parks. 

Delaware’s program began to acquire its current low- 
key look under Nelson, a scholarly type who harbors a 
"fear of what big-time athletics can do to a university." 
Early in his successful 15-year tenure as a coach. Nelson 
moved the football players out of Mechanical Hall and 
into the mainstream of campus life, and the football games 
from a minor league baseball park to the school's very 
own stadium. Today that stadium seats 22,000 on a cam- 
pus with half as many students and is 85 t- ; filled on au- 
tumn Saturdays. 
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Still, the visibility of fan support does not go much be- 
yond game attendance. There is no athletic fee attached 
to student tuitions, and last year the extent of alumni con- 
tribution to the best college-division team in the country 
was S400. 

“That’s just the way it should be;” says Nelson. "As 
long as we are successful and have money in the bank, 
how can we rightly ask for more? Besides, contributors 
often feel they should have a say in running the program. 
1 don’t want that. And if we solicit the alumni we divert 
money from other university programs. Let them give to 
the philosophy department. To accept money from an 
alumnus and call him a Chief Chicken or something is sim- 
ply demeaning.” 

While Delaware does not have any Chief Chickens, it 
does have Philadelphia Phillies' Owner Bob Carpenter. It 
is Carpenter's Friends Foundation that annually provides 
12 full scholarships to be parceled out among financially 
deserving students. The aid is actually less than the NCAA 
allows, since it excludes the cost of books and laundry. As 
it is, nine of the 22 starters last year had no financial aid 
at all. 

With such enticements minimized, players must have 
more personal reasons for coming to Newark. “Staying in 
Delaware should help my business opportunities when I 
get out of school,” says Rcihm. "I wasn’t looking fora big- 
time school because I didn't want to be lost in the shuf- 
fle,” says Defensive End Joe Carbone. “1 didn't think 1 
could play at a major college,” says Center Jim Bennett. 
"My personality isn’t the right kind. You have to want to 
make a name for yourself, to be an adventurer.” And 
there is Dan Morgan, a 6' 3", 245-pound tackle who says 
meekly, “I’d be scared to death of a place like Penn 
State.” 

Delaware players believe that major football programs 
can be dehumanizing. "I don't really know," says Reihm, 
“but it seems as though football at a big-time school is a big- 
time job. Here there isn't as much pressure. Our success is 
not so much the result of the coaches pushing us as the 
players wanting to do it themselves.” 

It is a point of pride to many at Delaware that for all 
their successful college players — in each of the last four 
years, Delaware's fullback has gained over 1,000 yards — 
none has ever played in the National Football League. 
This year’s team may have a legitimate pro prospect, how- 
ever, in 6' 5", 270-pound Defensive Tackle Dennis John- 
son. He is something of a rarity in that he had several 
other offers but chose Delaware anyway. This in spite of 
the fact that Raymond didn't exactly outrccruit anyone. 
As Johnson tells it, "The people at Delaware put less pres- 
sure on me than anyone. They weren't calling all the time 
or making promises about what they'd give me. I guess 
that's why I decided to come. Football is like a course 
here. You just don’t get credit for it.” 

With just enough quality players like Johnson to build 
upon, Raymond is able to make do within the context he 
favors. “You don’t have to play Notre Dame to be big 
time,” he points out. Nevertheless, along with its formi- 
dable won-lost record there are other earmarks of a bur- 
geoning program— a computer that does pregame anal- 
yses of opponents, an assistant coach who informs the 
admissions oflice of "desirable” cnrollccs. 


Delaware’s concept of low-key football cannot remain 
unchanged, however, because it has outgrown its oppo- 
sition. In the middle of this decade the school will take a 
halting step into the major college ranks. 

“It will be interesting to see if we can do it without 
changing our principles," says Raymond. "We'd prefer 
not to give athletic scholarships, and I want to see if 
we can win without spending a lot of money. Even if 
we do well we won’t put in what it would take to 
reach Nebraska’s level." 

A few years ago University President Edward Trabant 
asked Nelson what it would lake to win the Lambert Tro- 
phy, which goes to the best major college team in the 
East, instead of the Lambert Cup. Nelson told him "about 
S300,000.” That’s one investment no one at Delaware is 
willing to make. 


Unlike Delaware, Akron (8-2 last year) is one school with 
no reservations about stepping up in class. The Zips are 
eying the Mid-American Conference but for now they 
remain a formidable college-division threat. The attack 
will open up this year since Eric Schoch is taking over com- 
plete quarterbacking responsibilities. Most of the team's 
eight player losses were on defense, where End Bruce Walk- 
er shines. Boise State’s Camellia Bowl champions (10-2) 
have a big vacancy at quarterback, but Eric Guthrie's suc- 
cessor will find a good receiver in Don Hutt and a de- 
pendable ballcarrier in Fullback Ken Johnson. 

Pioneer Bow l winner Louisiana Tech (9-2) faces a sim- 
ilar problem. Denny Duron, formerly a reserve flanker, 
succeeds a long line of All-America quarterbacks. Charles 
(Quick Six) McDaniel was a sensation as a freshman half- 
back and Roger Carr and Erie Johnson are fine pass tar- 
gets. The defense is headed by Tackle Ted Dean, the school's 
best ever. Newcomer McNeese State (9-1-1) presents a 
strong challenge to Louisiana Tech in the Southland Con- 
ference. The Cowboys have not one but two starling quar- 
terbacks, pass-minded Greg Davis and run-oriented Allan 
Dennis. The offensive line needs experience. Another con- 
ference with a two-way battle should be the North Cen- 
tral where North Dakota State (7-2) was unseated after 
seven straight titles by North Dakota (6-3-1). Both teams 
are loaded with veterans and the defenses are particularly 
strong. The Oct. 21 game at North Dakota should decide. 

Tennessee State (9-1 ), Grantland Rice Bowl winner over 
McNeese State, lost outstanding Quarterback Joe Gilliam. 
Running Backs Alfred Reese and Fred Lane will open up 
the ground game behind the blocking of Tackle Robert 
Woods. Without Gilliam, but bolstered by an improved 
defense, the Tigers probably won't play many games like 
the wild 41-35 defeat of Grambling. In fact, Tennessee 
State might not even win the rematch. The Black Knights 
(9-2) arc veteran-rich and may be Coach Eddie Robin- 
son’s best team in years. Defending Ohio Valley Con- 
ference champion Western Kentucky (8-2) could be sup- 
planted by Tennessee Tech (8-2). The offensive backfield 
is solid with Quarterback Leo Peckenpaugh and some fine 
runners, but the offensive and defensive lines are green, 
green. Tennessee Tech needs a quarterback to balance a 
ground game led by Fullback Jeff Axel. The defense has All- 
America Linebacker Jeff Youngblood. 

— Larry Ki 
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baseball / Larry Keith 

/ 

A s/eeper to 
Boston is a 
sound catch 

W hen it is summer and there is a 
game to be played the next day, the 
only person Carlton Fisk wants to see 
late at night is the sandman, and even 
he had better keep it down. Boston's All- 
Star catcher contends that to do his 
best and what player should seek less? 
he asks — he must get plenty of rest. So 
it was no surprise that sleepy-eyed Carl- 
ton recently bade an unaffectionate fare- 
well to a roommate whose nocturnal 
prowling and .167 average were more 



befitting a cat burglar than a ballplayer. 

Fisk's request for a new roomie was 
quickly answered, probably because he 
is leading the Red Sox in triples (8), 
home runs (19) and batting (.301). and 
the Boston management would like to 
sec him continue. In the process Fisk, 
the most successful Sox catcher in 36 
summers, will likely become the first 
Rookie of the Year to share accommo- 
dations with the bat boy. 

Boston fans wouldn't mind if he 
bunked in with a Teddy bear. "1 know 
how much Fisk means to me.” says Man- 
ager Eddie Kasko, “because I thought 
I would have to platoon the position. 
But what must those poor fans think? 
They probably can't remember the last 
good catcher Boston had.” 

Oh. but the bad ones are not that eas- 
ily forgotten. Red Sox catchers have been 
known to head for the dugout with only 
two outs in an inning, which is a minor 
indiscretion compared to the faux pus 
of the one who overthrew second when 
a runner was taking a free base, allow- 
ing the opponent to trot over to third. 
Worst of all was the man who bcaned 
his own pitcher while attempting to 
throw out a base stealer. Now in a glo- 
rious reversal of tradition the Red Sox 
have Pudge Fisk, an equilateral phenom- 
enon since he is a good catcher who 
was developed by the Boston organi- 
zation and bred in New England. 

Fisk has naturally become the Red 
Sock most sought after by fans from 
Brattlesboro to Biddeford to make pub- 
lic appearances, but it is the one dis- 
tinction he cares least for. “The demands 
have become too great; it's getting to 
be too much of a bother,” he says of 
the sudden acclaim. “I just don’t feel 
the same regional kinship that most of 
these people do. I can’t allow myself to 
be distracted by such things, to prevent 
me from improving. I've seen players 
with all kinds of talent burn themselves 
out, but I've paid the price and I want 
to slay here.” 

Such intensity of feeling from a gen- 
erally affable 24-year-old can be attrib- 
uted to sheer competitiveness. Fisk ex- 
celled in sports not so much because he 
sought a professional career but because 
he fell a compulsion to do well. His 
high school coach remembers, "He nev- 
er did like a guy who didn't put out 
100',," and that philosophy drew wide 
attention this July. Fisk did not intend 
to brew a controversy when he suggest- 


ed Carl Yastrzemski and Reggie Smith 
could be doing more; in fact, the Bos- 
ton press overplayed the incident. But 
he does believe, as he stated recently, 
“If I go out and bust my hump for 
nine innings there is no reason why any- 
body else can't. I’m not trying to be a 
martyr. It’s just that I'm going to be 
there doing the best I can all the time, 
and I think others should, too." 

Two years ago the best Fisk could do 
was hit .229 for Pawtucket of the AA 
Eastern League, and he thought seriously 
of quitting baseball because of it. "I 
knew I was a better player than I looked, 
so in the end I decided to hang on,” he 
says. Fisk reported to the Sox Tnplc-A 
farm team at Louisville the next year, and 
immediately it was the opposing pitchers 
who wanted to retire. Under the guidance 
of Manager Darrell Johnson he started 
well, made the International League All- 
Star team and ended the year in Boston, 
hitting .313 in 14 games. Suddenly Fisk's 
future was assured. 

“My original intention this year was 
to use him primarily against running 
teams," says Kasko. "We have always 
felt he was sound defensively, but he 
hadn’t proven he could hit for average 
over an entire season. But Duane Jo- 
sephson got hurt the first week, and I de- 
cided to give him his chance. Nobody's 
beat him out yet. He’s our most con- 
sistent hitter." 

Fisk did not hit full stride until the sec- 
ond week of June, when he boosted his 
average 41 points to .279. He batted 
.309 for the month (after a .246 May), 
and that was only a prelude to his per- 
formance in July, when he hit .354, wal- 
loped nine homers and drove in 19 runs. 
By the middle of the month he was lead- 
ing the majors in slugging percentage 
and was well on his way to breaking 
the single-season home-run record by a 
Red Sox catcher of 17. 

All that heavy hitting earned Fisk a 
spot on the American League All-Star 
team. He played well in the game, rap- 
ping a base hit and handling Wilbur 
Wood's unfamiliar knuckleball without 
mishap. His only error occurred at the 
end of the eighth inning when Fisk, in 
true Red Sox fashion, congratulated 
Wood on his win. "It’s not over yet," 
reminded Wilbur. 

But though he has found success at 
the plate, Fisk's defense has deteriorated. 
He is eighth in fielding among the 
league's catchers, and in one dismal 
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Allstate Life Insurance Company 


A big insurance package for the money. And there’s no 
red tape — not even an appointment is necessary. Here’s how 
low our 10-year term insurance is: 
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stretch allowed 10 consecutive steals of 
second base. Kasko remains unworried. 
"A rookie catcher has a lot to think 
about, and if lie's hitting well that can 
be a distraction of sorts, too. As he ma- 
tures. he'll settle down.” 

That’s exactly the kind of encourage- 
ment Fisk thrives on. A similar boost 
has come from Vastrzemski, who has 
twice said that the young Red Sox catch- 
er might be another Johnny Bench. "I’m 
nowhere near him," Fisk said after a 
three-hit night against Kansas City. "I 
want to be best in my league first. But 
who knows what people might be say- 
ing in a few years?" 


THE WEEK 

by RON FIMRITE 


A I c A QT a ncw exc ‘ tc * 

nt_ L.r\0 I nient has hit those calm 
old Birds, the Baltimore Orioles. "The next 
month is going to be fun," said the calmest 
and oldest. Brooks Robinson. "For once, 
we're in a pennant race, and I'm really look- 
ing forward to it. I honestly think we'll win 
it." Even more confident is cocky, young 
Bird Rich Coggins, a rookie just called up 
from the minors. After hitting doubles in 
his first two major league at bats and help- 
ing the Orioles to two of their three wins, 
he proudly proclaimed, "I can hit anyone." 

The Tigers were not so proud. They lost 
four straight and foundered into a second- 
place tie with the Yankees. Back-to-back 
shutouts by Frit/. Peterson and Mel Stot- 
tlcmyrc brought New York abreast of De- 
troit. It was Stottlcmyrc's first win since 
Aug. 13 and his first complete game since 
July 21. "We have to have him if we're 
going to do it," said Manager Ralph Houk 
of the righthander's comeback. "You know 
what I'm afraid of?" Pitcher Peterson add- 
ed. "We're going to get hot, and so is ev- 
erybody else." 

Boston's Luis Tiant is already hot enough. 
Tiant, who has scored only 17 wins in the 
past three seasons, had won five straight by- 
midweek, the last three shutouts. Said Man- 
ager Eddie Kasko, whose Sox compiled a 
4-1 record, "He has been out of this world.** 
Much more in this world is Cleveland Man- 
ager Ken Aspromontc, who announced after 
his team suffered its fifth straight defeat. 
"Realistically, our best hope is for third or 
fourth place." Milwaukee's George Scott, 
an involved man, was pasted with a real- 
istic S500 fine after he gestured imaginatively 
at a fan in the box seats as the Brewers suf- 


fered through a 0-5 week. "From now on." 
said Scott, missing the point, "I'm just go- 
ing to keep my mouth shut." 

BALT 68-57 DET 67-59 NY 67-59 
BOS 65-56 CLEV 58-67 MIL 50-75 

AL WEST^:;^^ 

tured the league lead from the White Sox 
and acquired cx-Cardinals Matty Alou and 
Dal Maxvill for the pennant drive. But no 
one in Oakland seemed to care. Only 5,200 
fans turned out to watch former Bay Area 
favorite Gaylord Perry pitch against them 
early in the week and only 7,200 attended a 
Friday night game with pennant-contending 
Detroit. 

The While Sox have no attendance prob- 
lems at home, but they had an empty week 
on the road, losing three in a row and four of 
five. The team batting average for the trip 
was .149, well below the Sox' already meager 
road average of .207. For the Sox at 
least, there is no place like home. 

Minnesota Manager Frank Qiiilici be- 
lieves in a different maxim: practice makes 
perfect. After eight straight Twin losses, he 
called for a morning workout. The team de- 
feated Baltimore 7-1 that night. The next 
day— normally a day off — he called for an- 
other practice session and the Twins prompt- 
ly won their next two games. 

Another disciple of hard work is the Roy- 
als' Bruce Dal Canton, who started the first 
game of a doublchcadcr and then offered 
to pitch in relief in the nightcap. The extra 
effort drew special praise from Manager Bob 
Lemon, whose kind words for Dal Canton 
were taken as an implied slight by another 
Kansas City starter, Dick Drago. He said 
peevishly, “I'm not the kind to say 1 wouldn't 
pitch if they needed me." 

The Angels' Nolan Ryan, who pitched 
one game with only two days' rest, works 
almost as hard as he throws. After Ryan 
shut out the Tigers with his fastball. De- 
troit's Duke Sims said, "It sounded like a 
fastball, but I sure didn't sec what he threw 
me." Texas Ranger fans do not have much 
to see now that Frank Howard is gone. Ru- 
mors have it that Manager Ted Williams 
will be the next to go. 

OAK 74-51 CHI 71-53 MINN 62-60 
KC 60-64 CAL 57-67 TEX 49-77 


Ml FA QT Stargcll hit hom- 

I l L LH0 I ers three days in succes- 
sion, helping the Pirates put together a four- 
game win streak. The string kept Pittsburgh 
a comfortable 1 1 games ahead of the Cubs, 
who themselves had won 10 of their last 
14. Chasing the Pirates is frustrating and 
futile; before their recent streak, the Cubs 
were, well, 1 1 games behind. 

It is hard to rccogni/e the Cardinals these 
days. The moves that sent Alou and Max- 
vill to the A's brought to five the deals 


with Oakland this season, Seventeen play- 
ers from the spring training roster of 41 
have been dealt away. 

The Mets, who have had about that many 
in the hospital at one time or another, were 
getting healthier, if not better. While New 
York was losing three of fixe, Rusty Staub 
was placed on the active list again. He can 
hit. but he still cannot throw. 

Possibly Montreal's Ron Woods missed 
his calling. Television is obviously his me- 
dium. In a televised game last week, he hit 
a homer. The previous time the Expos were 
on camera, he batted in six runs. "Woods is 
a TV ham," said Manager Gene Mauch. 

The Phillies' Ken Reynolds finally won a 
game after 1 2 defeats. He stopped the Braves 
1 1 I in the first game of a doublchcadcr, 
thereby failing to break the team record 
for consecutive losses. 

PITT 78-46 CHI 68-58 NY 63-59 
ST.L 61-64 MONT 57-66 PHIL 45-80 

Ml \A/ F QT l>ctc Rosc brokc ,hc Cin ‘ 

|l|L VVLuI cinnati team record for 
career base hits (1,881) with an eight-for- 
16 spurt. By season's end Rose should have 
at least 1,920 hits, a figure exceeded only 
by Paul Waner, Stan Musial and Al Sim- 
mons for players in their first 10 major 
league seasons. Rose's goal is 3,000. 

Houston's Larry Dierker, a pitcher with 
a history of arm trouble, has his own the- 
ory about work. After winning his 14th, as 
Durocher's Astros took five of five to close 
within seven games of the Reds, he said, 
"We have a month to go, and I figure, 
'What the hell, if I hurt my arm now. I'll 
have the whole winter to get over it.' " 
Dodger Manager Walter Alston will also 
need a winter to get over the way his team 
is playing. After Willie Davis popped up 
swinging at a three-and-nothing pitch, Al- 
ston called a clubhouse meeting. "I'll ac- 
cept losses," he fumed, "but when an in- 
div idual puts his average ahead of the team, 
something has to be said," 

Atlanta's Denny McLain has a lot to say, 
and much of it will be in his forthcoming 
book. "If some guy is pro or con in my life," 
said Denny, "he’s in there." Added Team- 
mate Mike McQueen after examining the 
manuscript, “This book will make Jim Bou- 
ton's look like a bunt." The working title is, 
appropriately enough. Nobody's Perfect. 

Juan Marichalccrtainly is not. particularly 
after this season, which has been the sorriest 
in his otherwise distinguished career. In his 
last start, he gave up six hits and four runs in 
Z l /\ innings forhis 1 5th loss. San Diego Catch- 
er Pat Corrales knows one way to avoid pain. 
In a fist-swinging brawl with the Cubs, he 
had the presence of mind to keep his mask on. 
More painful was the three-day suspension 
he drew for his part in the fight. 

CIN 79-46 HOUS 73-54 LA 67-58 
ATL 58-70 SF 56-70 SO 46-79 


DEWAR’S PROFILES 

(Pronounced Do-ers “ White Label") 



BILL DRAKE 

HOME: Bel Air, California 
AGE: 33 

PROFESSION: Designs the format for pop music 
programs on radio stations around the country. 
HOBBIES: Pool. Monitoring his radio stations. 
LAST BOOK READ: “The Godfather.” 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Created “Solid 
Gold Rock and Roll "and “Hit Parade 71,” two of the 
most successful musical formats on radio today. 
QUOTE: “You can't dismiss the rock groups 
as ‘far out’. The fact that their music succeeds, 
suggests that their ideas are widely circulated 
and probably accepted by a lot of people. I think 
more attention should be paid to them. Listening 
might give everybody a better idea about what’s 
on young people’s minds.” 

PROFILE: Intuitive. Shrewd. Disarmingly casual. 
His sometimes abrasive manner has helped make 
him the most powerful force in broadcast rock. 
SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label” 



Authentic. There are more than a thousand ways 
to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar’s "White Label." The quality standards we set 
down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop goes only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, 

the Hebrides. Dewar’s never varies. 




WEAR THE SHIRTS 
NFL PLAYERS 
AND COACHES WEAR 


These are the same shirts NFL teams buy for their 
players and coaches. Shirts are monogrammed with 
an exact replica of the helmet of the team of your 
choice, like the Green Bay Packer shirt worn by Bart 
Starr. The shirts are 50% dacron and 50% cotton. 

They are wash and wear, will not shrink, and hold their 
shape and color perfectly. Colors are limited to each 
team's home uniform color and to travel uniform white. 
Because only official team colors are used, you know 
the shirt you get is exactly like the ones being worn 
by the players and coaches of your favorite team. 

These shirts are perfect for golf, tennis, and 
casual wear. 

Order yours today. 




Style A: 


Collar model, four button 
placket: available Small, 
Medium, Large, X-Large, 
XX-Large . . . $10.00 

* 

Style B: 

1 

Mock Turtle Neck: Chil- 
dren's size 10, 12, 14. 

16, 18 and Men's Small, 
Medium, Large, X-Large, 
XX-Large . . . $7.00 





The following teams 

and all children's sizes are available in white only: 
Miami, Oakland, Philadelphia, and New York Jets. 


City . 



'nflB 

Send orders to: 

Logo 7 

P. 0. Box 19425 Indianapolis. Indiana 46219 

Please add 50^ per item for postage. 

—Address 


-Zip. 


HOME COLOR 


TRAVEL WHITE 


Include cash, check, or money order for the full amount, allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Offer good in United States only. 


motor sports Brock Yates 


W hile Emerson Fittipaldi was cruising 
his stovepipe-black Lotus Grand 
Prix car over the hummocks and through 
the hollows of Brands Hatch toward an 
effortless victory in the Rothmans 
50,000. the race's sponsors were clustered 
in their grandstand suite, puffing away 
like a gang of expectant fathers. Being 
members of the Rothmans firm- Great 
Britain's third largest cigarette manu- 
facturer— they are expected to smoke 
with manic regularity as a matter of 
course, but this particular session was 
prompted by an authentic crisis, a reg- 
ular nicotine fit, for heaven's sake! 

Their race, w hich w as unfolding across 
the lush Kent countryside, had been a 
major undertaking: involved was a bud- 
get of £100.000 sterling, of which £50,- 
000 was outright pri/e money. This made 
it the richest race in European compe- 
tition history, far surpassing any Grand 
Prix purse, or the rich and rococo 24 
Hours of Le Mans. What's more, Roth- 
mans had planned that its event would 
be a monumental confrontation, a shoot- 
out between the world's best cars and 
drivers — Grand Prix vs. Indy vs. Can- 
Am vs. Grand National stock cars vs. 
"run what you brung," as they say in 
the South, or Foyt vs. Stewart vs. Don- 
ohue vs. lekx vs. Petty. At last, the an- 
swer to that nagging question: Who or 
what is the fastest, the best of the best? 

But now, with Fittipaldi unwinding a 
steady string of laps, far in the lead, the 
Rothmans lads' dreams of a milestone 
race was floating away as steadily as their 
cigarette smoke. Fittipaldi had turned 
out to be the only superstar on the track, 
and he was, for all intents and purposes, 
racing alone, assured of victory in — oh 
God, this is the bad part a racing car 
decked from pointed prow to spoiler in 
the funereal plumage of John Player, 
Britain's leading tobacco company and 
Rothmans’ arch rival! Smoke 'em if 
you've got 'em. Fittipaldi had set the fast- 
est qualifying time, started on the pole, 
had squirted into the lead the moment the 
Hag dropped and, 312.7 miles later, am- 
bled home a relaxed and unchallenged 
w inner. He had briefly faced but three se- 
rious rivals. Jcan-Pierre Beltoisc and 
Howden Ganiev had broken their BRMs 
early and had posed no threat (a small 
blessing for the harried Rothmans con- 
tingent since those cars were sponsored 
by Marlboro — and we all know what 
they sell) while Brian Redman straggled 


The best of the Hatch 

Emerson Fittipaldi proved himself the fastest there was at Brands Hatch, 
which would mean a lot more if he had not also been all there was 


in second with his McLaren Formula I 
machine nearly a full lap behind. Henri 
Pescarolo finished third in his thoroughly 
outclassed March GP car. 

The remainder of the 30-car starting 
field was a lackluster collection of light- 
weight Formula II cars, heavy and com- 
paratively ungainly Formula 5,000 ma- 
chines and a single sports racer. They 
were manned for the most part by a 
game but relatively unknown squad of 
drivers who had shown up to nibble at 
the crumbs of the vast Rothmans purse. 
Some capable men were on the track: 
probable all-stars of tomorrow- such as 
Scotsman Gerry Birrell. the Australian 
Tim Schenken, New Zealander Graham 
McRae, Argentinian Carlos Reutemann, 
etc., but they hardly fit into the early 
Rothmans vision. 

What went wrong? Where was every- 


body? Surely somebody must have been 
around who could have contested Fit- 
tipaldi for the victory. Surely 50,000 quid 
should have provided sufficient incentive 
for someone other than a scattering of 
Grand Prix teams to appear at Brands 
Hatch. That was not the case, however, 
and in the explanations lie the reasons 
why the kind of race the Rothmans 
50,000 was supposed to be will prob- 
ably remain in the realm of fantasy. 

When Rothmans announced plans for 
the event some 18 months ago, the tight- 
ly organized Grand Prix car constructors 
stated that they would participate. Only 
Ferrari rejected the idea outright. Thus 
buoyed by the knowledge that most of 
the great Formula I stars Jackie Stew- 
art, Graham Hill, John Surtees, etc., all 
box-office winners at Brands Hatch — 
were on their way, Rothmans went in 



ilHMANS 


FORGET THE CARS. LOOK AT THE BILLBOAROS-THEY COST ROTHMANS A BUNDLE 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 


search of added novelties. Team Mc- 
Laren, the owner of the all-winning 
Can-Am sports cars driven by Denis 
Hulme and Peter Revson, was invited. 
Americans Roger Penske and Andy 
Granatelli were asked to bring anything 
they pleased from their vast and spec- 
tacular array of racing machines. Some 
illusions were harbored that Penske 
might arrive with one of his turbo- 
charged Indianapolis cars, while Grana- 
telli, the consummate promoter, came 
to England and did little to discourage 
the notion that he might dust off his 
legendary turbine-powered Indy cars. 
Meanwhile, dreams continued to blos- 
som that several of the Southern stock- 
car teams might be attracted to the race 
by the vast sums of prize money. 

Then reality intervened. As race time 
approached, it became obvious that prac- 
tically nobody was going to show' up. 
Why? Well, mainly because there really 
wasn’t all that much money, at least 
not enough to interrupt long-established 
schedules. In today's climate of big-time 
motor racing, prize money, per se. has 
very little to do with the economics of 
running a successful operation. Spon- 
sorship provided by major tire and pe- 
troleum companies, accessory manufac- 
turers (and cigarette companies) is anted 
out in six-figure sums to the various ma- 
jor teams prior to the beginning of each 
season. Contracts are signed that the 
teams in question will participate in all 
Indianapolis-type races. Grand Prix 
events, Can-Ams or whatever, and bud- 
gets are created around a firm schedule 
of races. Prize money won is then add- 
ed to the pot really as no more than a 
bonus. Therefore practically everyone in- 
vited to the Rothmans 50,000 had full- 
season commitments that did not include 
participation in oddball, one-shot affairs. 

The monster Can-Am cars — the 800- 
hp sports machines that had the only se- 
rious chance of competing with the 
Grand Prix racers on Brands Hatch's 
twisting countouts — were out almost 
from the start. A Can-Am was being 
run at Elkhart Lake, Wis. the day be- 
fore, meaning that the series' stars, 
Hulme, Revson, George Follmcr, David 
Hobbs, etc., would be in America w hen 
the Rothmans flag dropped. At the same 
time the European contingent of Can- 
Am-type machines would be far away 
in Finland for a regularly scheduled 
race. With the mega-dollar Indianapolis 
car race set for Labor Day at Ontario, 


Calif., hopes for any of those automo- 
biles had long since faded. In the end 
even Andy Granatelli confirmed what 
should have been clear all along: his won- 
derful turbines could not be brought out 
of retirement and made race-ready w ith- 
out extensive development — a costly and 
difficult process for a single event. 

That left the Formula I constructors, 
many of whom are based in England. But 
they wanted the traditional appearance 
money that is doled out front before the 
race begins. This is common practice in 
Europe, but Rothmans balked, arguing 
that the $125,000 pot would amply re- 
ward anybody who chose to come. Not 
enough, said most of the GP teams, w ho 
then summarily slammed their garage 
doors. In the end only two Formula I 
BR Ms and a single McLaren appeared to 
contest Fittipaldi. They came at the be- 
hest of their prime sponsors ( Marlboro in 
the case of BRM, Yardley's men's cos- 
metics for McLaren), simply because 
they did business in Great Britain and 
wanted every opportunity to showcase 
their machines before the home audience. 

Fittipaldi himself almost didn't appear 
after a niixup with his own sponsors. 
Players was asked by Lotus if it were in- 
terested in competing in the Rothmans 
race — for extra money, of course. Play- 
ers declined, as did Texaco, another 
prime Lotus sponsor. Finally Fittipaldi's 
extensive Brazilian contacts produced a 
major coffee retailer that was willing to 
foot the bill. A one-race sponsorship fee 
was arranged, and his Lotus was in fact 
painted in Brazil's yellow and green for 
the race. Then Players changed its mind, 
and within hours of the start (reportedly 
while a charter planeload of Brazilian 
coffee tycoons was in mid-Atlantic on 
the way to the race) gently pressured 
Lotus into daubing the car with a coat 
of the original black and entering the 
race under the Players name. "Now all 
we've come for is to take some of Roth- 
mans’ money,’’ said a Lotus crewman 
rather ruefully. 

Faced with an impending disaster, the 
Rothmans staff puffed bravely onward. 
"People are saying we don't have the 
big names,” said Special Events Director 
George Hammon, "but this may be a 
good thing in the long run. We did not 
want it to be a Formula I event, dom- 
inated by the same people who win all 
the races here. We've backed racing in 
England for 10 years, and this seemed 
to be our chance to stage a real spec- 


tacular. Even though the Americans 
haven’t come, and many of the For- 
mula I teams have failed to appear after 
agreeing to support the race, we are still 
encouraged. After all, we do have a na- 
tionw ide promotion campaign, and there 
is the television coverage." 

The Rothmans publicity mill did its , 
best to inject suspense into the sagging 
event. Most Grand Prix races are only 
200 to 245 miles in length, which posed 
the question of w hether Fittipaldi, Bel- 
toise and the other Grand Prix drivers 
could go the distance without a stop 
for extra gas. thereby opening the door 
for the smaller, higher-mileage Formula 
II machines to sneak past. The Grand 
Prix contingent was not about to make 
a gas stop under any circumstances. It 
had just beat back an FIA proposal to 
make pit stops mandatory next season 
in all Grand Prix races and planned to 
avoid even an oblique endorsement of 
such a tactic at all costs. Instead it add- 
ed extra fuel tanks for the Rothmans 
50,000. (The Lotus, in fact, had so near- 
ly sufficient a capacity that only a tiny 2.5- 
gallon auxiliary tank had to be attached 
to permit Fittipaldi to go the distance 
nonstop.) 

So there was Emerson Fittipaldi, the 
slight, easy-smiling Brazilian who is prac- 
tically assured of the 1972 World Driv- 
er's Championship, loafing to victory. 

It is perfectly possible that he would 
have won anyway, even with every Can- 
Am, Indy, turbine supcrcar in the world 
in the race. Thoroughbred Formula I 
cars like his Lotus 72 are unquestionably 
the fastest road-racing machines, and the 
fact that he had already won the For- 
mula I "Race of Champions” and the 
British Grand Prix at Brands Hatch ear- 
lier in the year indicates that he would 
have been hard to beat under any 
circumstances. 

Was it a disaster for Rothmans? One 
of their men stood in the press room, 
watching the dusky shape of Fittipaldi's 
John Player Special circling the track 
on the television monitor. "At least 
we've got two hours' exposure on the 
BBC," he said pluckily. Then he went 
off to take part in the postrace cere- 
monies, including that excruciating mo- 
ment .when the winner's wreath would 
be hung over Fittipaldi’s slight shoulders. 
At the last minute he and his associates 
ripped away the Rothmans label that 
had been displayed on the garland. 

After all. enough is enough. end 
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Converse 
Coach 
in suede 
and 
canvas 

the basketball 
shoe that keeps going- 
on and off the court ' 


It’s a quality basketball shoe . . . 
it's a rugged, handsome all around 
athletic shoe. In suede, canvas 
and sharp new team colors, the 
Converse Coach performs like a 
pro on the court and keeps going 
... off the court, on any surface 
hard or soft, for a game of touch, 
mowing the lawn, jogging, you 
name it. The new suede Coach is 
in cool, supple, napped glove 
leather for beautiful, long-lasting 
comfort, and it boasts a padded 



tongue and ankle collar for snug, foot-hug- 
ging fit. Both the suede and canvas models 
offer full heel and arch cushion and 
comfortable sponge insole. Plus 
the special Converse sole 
design and compound for a 
sure grip and extra long 
wear. Suede Coach 
in natural, blue, 
gold and black 
Oxford. Canvas 

Coach in black, white, red, blue, 
green and gold Hi-Top and Oxford. 


Selected by the 
U.S. Olympic Committee 

, for 20 U.S. teams at 
^ ' the 72 Olympics 

in Munich. 
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NEW 
TRICKS 
FOR 
AN OLD 
BEAR 


With more bowl teams and national titles than 
most coaches have years , Alabama's 
Bryant should be ready to retire. RETIRE? Why, he’s 
just learning what the game is all about 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T he lines are deeper now, and pro- 
liferating, like those on a fine an- 
tique, and yet, remarkably, do not di- 
minish the handsomeness of his face. 
Rather, they tend to enlarge on its 
strength, to accent it. Granite and ice and 
true grit. Seeing that face for the first lime 
26 years ago, George Blanda thought (as 
he wrote later), “This must be what God 
looks like." When Bear Bryant walked 
into the room, Blanda said, you wanted 
to stand up and applaud. 

The image endures, the applause lin- 
gers on. Bear Bryant, 59 years old Sept. 
1 1, is at the line for his 28th season and 
he is preeminent in the world of college 
football coaching. No one else — no 
one — comes close. There was a short 
time, in the years 1969-70, when it ap- 
peared the magic had left him, when 
his Alabama teams lost almost as many 
as they won (Bryant is slipping!), but 
then he turned it around again and was 
undefeated in the 1971 regular season 
(Bryant is back!) (Was he ever away?). 
All was right with the world. 


Except there was a difference. The 
words that proceeded from his mouth 
seemed, well, more conciliatory; he 
talked of the need to be “more hum- 
ble”; he seemed more appreciative of 
his responsibilities as a patriarch. In- 
deed, he had been mending fences. A 
note passed over the wires telling of 
Alabama and Georgia Tech signing to 
renew a rivalry that had been broken 
off, spectacularly, in 1964. The split, 
laden with acrimony, had come after 
a series of bitter incidents that in- 
cluded the charge that Bryant taught 
brutal football. Now Alabama-Tech 
was back on the schedule for games 
beginning in 1978, “and that’s just 
fine,” said Bryant. Close the wounds, 
hide the scars. 

But had he changed so much, really? 
And where, in those 27 years, had he 
been heading, he and his college foot- 
ball? And where had they gotten to? 
And where on earth are they going now? 
And what have they done to your game, 
Paul? 

continued 
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He sal on the patio of a friend's house 
in the Florida Keys, a haven to which 
he repairs when his peripatetic life, and 
the telephone, wear him down. It was 
July; seasonably, unreasonably hot; 
windless and washed out, a day drained 
by the enervating sun. A sign in red 
and white could be seen among the sand- 
spurs in the vacant lot next to the house: 
“Bryant Field.” Over the lavatory was 
a super-enlarged postcard showing Bry- 
ant walking on water, with the inscrip- 
tion: “I Believe.” 

Bryant, in a lounge chair, pushed his 
thick white legs out from his baggy swim- 
ming trunks into the sun. Sloan Bash- 
insky, who owns the house and is a spon- 
sor of Bryant's television show in Bir- 
mingham, said it was hopeless. "Old 
Show Legs,” Bashinsky calls him. 

"You lost your mind?" Bear Bryant 
said. The third man in the group had sug- 
gested that Bryant, having done every- 
thing he had set out to do at least once — 
three national championships; bowl 
games of all sizes, shapes and dollar val- 
ues; Coach of the Year twice; current 
president of the American Football 
Coaches Association; more victories 
(210) than any active coach; books writ- 
ten about him, songs written about him, 
buildings named after him — that Bryant 


might just as well quit and go watch 
the bullfights in Spain. 

"I'd croak in a week,” he said. "I’m 
more fired up now than I was 20 years 
ago. I've been fortunate, I’ve had hon- 
ors. But if I couldn't stay in it I'd go 
crazy. I don't have as much fun as I 
used to because I’m not as close to the 
kids, not coaching as much. But still. 
Today, tomorrow. When I walk out on 
that practice field cold chills run up my 
back. A new day. And it’s something I 
wouldn't swap for anything. I don't 
know how else to say it." 

How do you mean, not as close to 
the kids? 

"I used to be with 'em all the time, 
on the field and off - , 50 or 60 of them any- 
way. We could communicate. I could 
get my message over. Lee Roy Jordan 
was interviewed once and flattered hell 
out of me. He said, ‘If Coach Bryant 
said wear green shoes. I'd have green 
shoes.’ It's not that way anymore.” 

What changed? 

Bryant sat up, pulling a broad- 
brimmed straw hat down over his eyes. 

"First of all,” he said, "with two-pla- 
toon football you have too many. In 
the days players went both ways you 
could take two assistants and coach nine 
teams. I actively coached myself. When 


Lee Roy was playing I’d be out there 
sweating and grunting and butting with 
'em, and they believed what we were 
doing would win. I don't do that any- 
more and I miss it and consequently I 
don’t do as good a job. I’m up on that 
tower most of the time. If things go 
bad I come down and make something 
happen, but you can’t throw a fit once 
a month, go down and shake somebody, 
and impress ’em very much. They think, 
who the hell is this? You're like a show- 
er coming down. Just wait and it goes 
away. If you're in the trenches with 'em 
every day, they’ll do anything you want. 
Ten, 15 years ago, nobody had any 
doubts. Now if I say, ‘Do this and we 
will win,* I'm not sure they believe it. 
Communication. You got to have it to 
win, and when you lose, too, so you 
can hold 'em in your hand.” 

Your players don’t talk to you any- 
more? 

“They only come see me now when 
they've got a real big problem. It used 
to be they'd come with any kind of prob- 
lem, big or small. John David Crow, 
Lee Roy Jordan, Charlie Krueger — 
they’d come by just to visit. A couple 
years ago we had a group of freshmen 
that hadn't done a thing, just wallowed 
around. I went around to lay the law 


At Alabama , Bryant's stable of stars has included Joe- Namath, whom he once had to 

suspend, and Johnny Musso, whose modish hairstyle reflects the mellowing of his coach. 
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down and I gave 'em an ultimatum: ‘You 
got 10 minutes, cither get right or be 
gone.’ They decided to stay. I said all 
right, if you have any more problems 
come see me. And this one freshman 
said, ‘Coach, the only reason I came to 
Alabama was you, and this is only the 
second time I’ve ever seen you.’ Well, 
don’t you know how low that made me 
feel? He’s still around, and he sees more 
of me now, too, and I know w ho he is, 
you can bet on that. I'm not going to 
be so far removed. 

“I’ll tell you another story. Last year 
we played Florida, one of the greatest 
games any team ever played. We won 
38-0. When we got out to the airport af- 
terward, the doggone plane wasn’t there. 
Our kids could have been home and 
out enjoying themselves, but there we 
were standing around in that heat, and 
1 was so mad. Well, I don’t know why — 
it was Mary Harmon's idea, really — but 
I went around and said, ‘When we get 
back, if you don’t have anything better 
to do, bring your wives or your dates 
and come over to our house. We got a 
new pool with AstroTurf all around, and 
Mary Harmon will cook up something.’ 
1 expected a handful but a bunch of 
"cm came. I was inside having a drink 
and listening to a game and they were 


around the pool, and one by one they 
started coming in until they were all in 
there, laying around like little pigs, lis- 
tening to the game with me. I think it 
was one of the best times I ever had.” 

So college players really haven’t 
changed so much after all? 

“They’ve changed, and I’ve changed. 
Never doubt that. For example. 1 let 
them wear their hair long. Used to be. 
I'd have personally jerked it out by the 
roots if a kid wore long hair. But I’d 
seen ex-Prcsident Johnson with long hair, 
and Darrell Royal, and when I had that 
meeting with the freshmen a couple years 
ago I told ’em, ‘Go ’head, let your hair 
grow, just keep it neat.’ And the very 
next day this one big old boy came to 
visit, like I’d asked 'em to, and he said, 
‘Coach, that thing you did yesterday 
about the hair was the greatest thing 
that’s ever happened.’ I said, ‘What?’ 1 
couldn’t believe it. It never dawned on 
me that a kid’s hair could be that im- 
portant. If I'd known. It made an im- 
pression on him, but it made a bigger 
impression on me. If hair means that 
much to these kids, I wasn’t going to 
raise too much hell about hair. 

“I don’t think I ever lost my guts dur- 
ing that period but I gave in a lot, and 
I'm glad I did because anything that im- 


portant to the kids is important. We were 
6-4, 6-5, and then last year 11-0, and if 
I had to have a problem now I’d prob- 
ably say, ‘Go on home, we can win with- 
out you.’ If you’re 1 1-0 they believe you 
a little more. But it was good for me to 
learn how important things were to them, 
things I thought were small. 

“The hair’s gotten to be a joke now. 
They kid me about it over at the dorm. 
'Coach, your hair's getting awfully 
long.’ ” 

So you never really felt you had to sac- 
rifice authority? 

“Hell, no. My kids— listen. Maybe 
they don’t pay as close attention, but if 
I had to start forfeiting authority they’d 
lose respect for me in a minute. That 
will never happen. Kids haven't changed 
that much. I’ll tell you another thing 
that happened to us that was good. Af- 
ter the USC game two years ago, when 
they beat us so unmercifully, one of our 
players — and I'll never tell anybody who 
it was — came to me and said some of 
the seniors had lost confidence in me. 
He said it matter-of-factly; they'd had 
a meeting at the dorm and talked about 
it. Remember, this was the opening game 
of a new year and, as it turned out, a ter- 
rible year for us. 

“1 didn’t fly off the han- continued 
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die. I just called them together to talk. 

I told them I’d heard about their meet- 
ing, and that I was disappointed be- 
cause they hadn’t come to me. If they 
had, maybe we could have accomplished 
something. There were about 12 seniors 
there, and 1 pointed to each one. ‘Now,' 

I said, ‘I’m going to tell you something. 
You’re not dry behind the ears yet, and 
we've had teams here that won national 
championships and bowl games and ev- 
erything else, and I want to make this 
plain. I’m going to give you one week. 
You can’t do that with me, but 1 can 
with you. I’m going to give you one 
week, and if you aren’t laying it on the 
line by then I'm going to fire you. May- 
be I am old-fashioned. Maybe I’m past 
the ropes. But you better come talk to 
me first about it next time.’ 

“1 got their attention that day. I’ll 
tell you. I was so mad I was trembling. 

I don’t remember who we played the 
next week, but we played a whole lot bet- 
ter, and it was a good thing. I’d ha\c 
fired every one of them." 

Are athletes just generally more re- 
bellious and less responsive? Or what? 

"Well, I may be wrong, but I think 
the American young person is getting 
over this rebellion thing. I think it’s lost 
its glamour. I never had what you would 
call a ‘rebellion.’ We had those two bad 
years, when they wouldn’t have bet their 
lives that what the old man was saying 
was right, but the only issue I had was 
that hair thing, and I didn't even know 
it. The big difference today is that kids 
are a lot more knowledgeable, and that’s 
no revelation.” 

More knowledgeable about w hat? 

"Everything — politics, money, life. 
Just know ledgcable. And the other thing 
is, and 1 don’t mean this to be critical, 
but football doesn’t mean as much to 
’em. All I had was football, and 1 hung 
on because I didn’t want to go hack to 
Moro Bottom, Ark. picking cotton. 
That’s the way it was for me, and up 
until seven, eight years ago that’s the 
way it was for most of our players. But 
now. Their mamas and papas can make 
more on relief than we could working. 
All of them come from something, or 
90% of them. 

"The ones who will consistently suck 
their guts up and stick by you now are 
the blacks, because they don’t have any- 
thing to go back to. And I'm just re- 
alizing that because I've only had them 
a couple years. Bo Schembechler [of 


Michigan] and I were talking about it. 
He said, ‘A black won’t ever quit you.’ 
and I got to thinking the way it had 
been for me, and he’s right, because I 
didn’t have anyplace to go, and they 
don't now.” 

Do you have to have black players to 
win today? 

“You have to have football players 
to win. They come in all colors.” 

What if your black players came to 
you and wanted a black coach, and a 
black studies program, a black this and 
that? 

"I'd listen to ’em. I don't say what 
I'd do but I'd listen. Right now I'm look- 
ing for a good coach of any description, 
but I hope I find a good black one. I’m 
going to have eight or 10 black players. 
I would like to have a black coach who 
could blend into our system.” 

Black coaches for black players? 

"No, I don't mean that. I think I can 
coach a kid as good as anybody, black, 
w hite or green. But I want the best coach- 
es we can find, and if he happens to be 
black, I want him. Not just in football, 
in all areas. Ticket takers, secretaries. 
We can't be stupid about this thing. If 
they’re good, we’d like to have ’em, and 
it will make everybody happy." 

We're living in a sophisticated time, 
as you say; more worldly-wise and 
knowledgeable all around. In that con- 
text, is football itself as important as it 
used to be? 

"More important than ever. What else 
have we got to tie to? Where else can 
you walk out there even, same every- 
thing, even, and compete? I think it's 10 
times more important. Let me ask you 
this. Have you taught your children to 
work? To sacrifice? Have you taught ’em 
self-discipline? Hell, no. They don’t gel 
it in the home, they don’t get it in the 
schoolhouse, they don't get it in the 
church. Not anymore. I guarantee you 
this. You send your boy to Fran Curci 
at Miami— 1 use him as an example be- 
cause he’s right up the road here — and 
he'll teach him those things. Check up. 
Look around. Maybe the football field’s 
the only place left.” 

We’re losing it everywhere else? 

"We’ve already lost it.” 

Why football, particularly? Why a 
sport in which only a relative few can 
participate, and then not for long? 
Why should football carry so great a 
burden? 

"That's not a fair question because 


football is my life. No in-between, no 
compromise. It's my life. Football is dif- 
ferent things to different people. For ev- 
erybody I know it’s something to tie to. 
Everybody can’t tie to an English class. 
Everybody can tie to a football team. 
The results are right there to see, and a 
lifetime of work comes down to that. 
Every football game you see represents 
a whole lot of preparation, all the way 
back to the parents, when a player's a 
boy, and on into high school and be- 
yond, and a lot of people have some- 
thing to do with it. The equipment man, 
the man who mows the grass, the fans, 
everybody. It touches so many people. 

1 don’t know why— whether it’s because 
it’s a contact sport or what— but it gets 
hold of people. In this state you better 
be for it or you might as well leave. 

"The beautiful thing about it, for 
me, is this. Three years ago I was 
ready to leave, to accept that offer 
with the Miami Dolphins. Thank heav- 
ens 1 didn't, but I was ready. I tried 
to resign. Dr. Mathews [Alabama's 
president] wouldn’t have any part of 
it. He said, 'Paul, I’m a young guy’ — 
he’s only about 36 — ‘and I’ve got all 
these young administrators. You’re the 
last guy I got to hang my hat on.’ You 
know, the old man. The significance of 
it didn't hit me then, but when it did I 
realized a few things. If the Good Lord 
gives me these next couple years of free 
breath. I’m going to have an interest in 
«//.vthing that happens at the University 
of Alabama, in any area, and you can 
put that in your book.” 

But there are many exceptions to ad- 
ministrations like your own. There are 
those who are, to say the least, unen- 
thusiastic about football and its exalted 
position on the college scene, and oth- 
ers who have even done away with the 
program, or reduced it to insignificance. 

"I don’t know those kinds. You're 
talking about administrators I don't run 
into. But you can put this in the book, 
too: at Alabama they are never going 
to mark football down, whether I’m there 
or not. They’re sure as hell not as long 
as I’m living or have something to do 
with it. The only president who’s ever 
been lircd at Alabama was against foot- 
ball. Any new president cuts his teeth 
on it, and he better be for it because if 
he’s not they won't win, and if they 
don’t win he’ll get fired. 

"I don’t know how other adminis- 
trators feel. I do know what a sorry po- 
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sition some of them would be in with- 
out a football program. At Alabama 
we’ve made a ton. This year alone we’ve 
sold over S2 million worth of tickets. 
The program is self-sustaining. We don’t 
get any of the taxpayers' money. Foot- 
ball supports all the other sports. The 
Coliseum cost about S4.8 million and 
that is being paid for entirely by ath- 
letic funds. We gave the university S500,- 

000 to raise faculty salaries. We gave 
’em another S200.000 for something else, 

1 forget what, and a pledge of S 100,000 
a year, just gave 'em that. Oh, and we 
advanced the money [about $700,000] 
for two airplanes that all the departments 
use. Outside of that, I can’t think of a 
thing football has done for Alabama.” 

How close did you come to taking 
the Miami Dolphin job? 

“I’d already taken it, with the pro- 
vision that I could get out of my Al- 
abama contract. I had my lawyer re- 
write the Dolphin contract, and we put 
everything in there I could think of [to- 
tal value: about $1.7 million]. Most im- 
portant thing was SIO.OOO for Mary Har- 
mon to go back and forth home during 
the season. I don't know how many times 
I talked with [Dolphin Owner] Joe Rob- 
bie. Twenty maybe. I went down and 
looked at the Jockey Club where I’d be 
living, and 1 had Namath go over the per- 
sonnel with me, man for man. We were 
talking casually and I said, ‘Joe, who’s 
the best young quarterback in the 
league?' ‘Griese.’ ‘Who's the best run- 
ning back?’ ‘Csonka.’ I said, ‘C’mon, 
boy, I want to talk to you.' We went to 
my apartment, closed the door, and I 
took Joe into my confidence. He said, 
‘Shoot, Coach, you could win there left- 
handed.' 1 called Howard Schnellcnbcr- 
ger— he was with the Rams then, but 
he’s with the Dolphins now and he played 
for me at Kentucky and coached for 
me at Alabama— and he gave me the 
same answers. I thought, ‘Boy, if I can't 
win with this J ougbta be in jai ). ' 

‘‘But then it came down to the final 
decision, and I couldn't do it. I went be- 
fore President Mathews and the Ala- 
bama board of trustees — I went to school 
with all of them except one — and we 
talked. Someone, I believe Red Blount, 
said, ‘Well, if that's what you want to 
do, go on, if you can get us a good ’un.’ 
I said, ‘What are you talking about, 
good ’un?’ He said, “Well, he has to be 
under 46 . . .’ and he started naming off 
the qualifications, and I could only think 


of four. One was Darrell Royal and an- 
other was John McKay. I knew Darrell 
wasn’t going to leave Texas, so I called 
McKay at USC; he was coming to be 
with us the next day in Mobile, any- 
way. I thought he was interested. He 
said we could talk about it then, and I 
said, ‘This can’t wait, John, this has to 
be settled in the next hour.' And, of 
course, it was. 

‘‘The next morning about six, I called 
President Mathews. I said, ‘Is it too ear- 
ly for you to have a cup of coffee?' He 
was laughing. He said, ‘I been up an 
hour myself.’ I went to his office and I 
said, ‘You know, you’re the smartest 
young fellow I ever saw. Darned if you're 
not right,' and / started laughing. “I can’t 
get anybody good as me.’ 

“That night Mary Harmon and John 
and Corky McKay and I met in Mobile 
for the Senior Bowl game, and we went 
out to the airport to meet someone, and 
who gets off the plane but Joe Robbie. 
He's slipping around, looking like a 
gangster, and he says, ‘You want to lis- 
ten to a new deal?’ I said, “Aw, c’mon, 
Joe, I'm sorry and I apologize, but I’m 
not interested in more money. I just can’t 
do it. So just c’mon and be one of us 
and have a good time.' And he joined 
us and stayed there a day with those Al- 
abama people, having a time. 

“When it was all over, though, I real- 
ly felt guilty for this one reason: I had 
tried to convince myself that it was the 
challenge that interested me — nobody 
had ever done it both ways, won in col- 
lege and the pros, and I knew I could 
do it — but I think now it was just the 
money, because I kept thinking about 
‘four bedrooms, seven baths, Jockey 
Club,' and Cadillacs and Lincolns, so 
many things, things I didn't need or al- 
ready had. It was ridiculous. Well, never 
again. And don’t you know they’ve said 
their prayers a million times about get- 
ting Don Shula instead of me? They 
couldn't have done any belter. Maybe I 
would have won, but he won." 

Didn't Sonny Werblin try to get you 
to coach the Jets one time? 

"No. What happened was this, and 
Sonny probably thought I was big-dog- 
ging it, but Jimmy Hinton [Bryant's busi- 
ness partner] and I thought about buy- 
ing a pro football team. I was in New 
York and went to the game with Son- 
ny, and you know how fond of him I 
am, and I put it to him. ‘What do you 
think of S10 million for the Jets?’ I’m 

continued 
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sure he must have thought no football 
coach could come up with 10 million, 
but we could have. It was that simple. 
Well, Sonny told me then, ‘If you and 
your friends can get that kind of mon- 
ey, buy the Miami franchise.’ He said 
we could probably get it for maybe half 
as much. But we didn’t do anything, 
and he was so smart, and so right. The 
Dolphins were drawing less than 30,000 
then, and now they’re drawing 70,000. 
What do you suppose that franchise is 
worth now?” 

Up from Portal 17 to the second floor 
of the five-year-old University of Ala- 
bama Memorial Coliseum are the of- 
fices of Athletic Director Paul (Bear) 
Bryant and his cast of thousands (ac- 
tually 34, counting secretaries). The of- 
fices are handsomely furnished, tastefully 
decorated and inspirationally equipped. 
Reeking with class, their only concession 
to commercialism is the super-enlarged 
ceiling-to-floor lobby photographs of the 
bowls Alabama teams play in regularly — 
Orange, Sugar, etc. When Bear Bryant 
walks the gleaming corridors, conver- 
sation abates, and visitors sneak looks 
from the corners of their eyes. Bryant’s 
office is a high-ceilinged, thickly carpet- 
ed, richly paneled sanctuary that is spa- 
cious but decorated only by three pic- 
tures on its walls: the satin-finished pho- 
tographs of the 1961, 1964 and 1965 
national championship Alabama teams. 
The best team he ever had — the 1966 
team that went undefeated — is not up 
there. He says the ’66 team had every- 
thing: quickness, balance, passing, power 
running, option running, receiving, good 
defense. It got better as it went along, 
and demolished Nebraska 34-7 in the 
1967 Sugar Bowl. It was finally done in 
by the ballot box, locked out of the na- 
tional championship that year by Notre 
Dame and Michigan State, who got more 
attention by playing to a 10-10 tie. Bry- 
ant believes his team could have beaten 
either of those two. 

Bryant had finished going through his 
mail and was leaning back in his leath- 
er chair. His visitor had resumed the in- 
terrogation that had started in Florida. 

You used to say football was a coach’s 
game. Is that still true? 

“Not as much. There’s more a premi- 
um now on getting the top athlete. When 
we played both ways, we could take a guy 
like Jimmy Sharpe, 194 pounds, hone 
continued 
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him down, have him so quick, and he'd 
go out and beat a guy who weighed 240. 
Anyway, now you've got to have ability. 
A guy 6' 5" to rush the passer and a guy 
6'4" to block him. You can’t win with the 
good little guy anymore. No chance. The 
premium’s on ability.” 

Are athletes that much better? 

"Got to be. Their mamas and papas 
are bigger, they’re born into the world 
bigger, they eat better and grow bigger. 
They're faster, stronger, better equipped. 
There's no comparison.'* 

Is that what caught up with you in 
the Orange Bowl this year? Bigger, bet- 
ter athletes? 

"Bud Wilkinson told me what to ex- 
pect before we played Nebraska, and 1 
mean this as a compliment to Bob De- 
vaney. We were talking about who we 
wanted to play, about this team and 
that one, and Bud said, ‘I’m going to 
tell you, Nebraska has more great ath- 
letes than have ever been on one team.’ 
And after what happened to us I agree 
with him.” 


So football is less a coach's game? 

"It’s still a coach’s game. You start 
at the top. If you don't have a good 
one at the top, you don't have a Chi- 
naman’s chance. If you do, the rest falls 
into place. Don't make me sound stu- 
pid, but that’s right. You gotta have 
good assistants, you gotta have a lot of 
things, but first you got to have the chair- 
man of the board. Never forget it. 

"All else being equal, the same things 
still win. You just got a different set of 
excuses nowadays. You're still going to 
win with preparation and dedication and 
plain old desire. If you’re properly pre- 
pared, the physical part is taken care 
of. If you don't have a genuine desire, 
you won't be dedicated enough to pre- 
pare properly. It’s a coach's job to get 
those things across. 

"It doesn't take genius for that. The 
best coaches, most coaches I've known, 
weren’t Phi Beta Kappa in the class- 
room. I better watch what I say, though. 
We were having our meetings in Dallas 
one time, and playing golf, and I said. 


‘Show me a coach who shoots good golf 
and I’ll show you a lousy coach.’ About 
that time somebody came running in hol- 
lering, ‘Hey, Bud Wilkinson just shot a 
71 and Paul Dietzcl a 72.’ Unh-unh. 
Well, for me it’s still true. I was out at 
Lubbock for the All-Star game this year 
and playing golf with Chuck Fairbanks 
[of Oklahoma] and every day he was 
shooting par and just loving it. I had to 
think, if I was his age. I'd be out re- 
cruiting and figuring out some way to 
beat somebody. I couldn’t do it any oth- 
er way. But at my age. what difference 
did it make, playing golf?” 

What does your way require in terms 
of lime expended? "Back at Kentucky 
and at Texas A&M, and those first few 
years at Alabama, I would say every 
hour other than about three a day.” 

What about once you’re on the field, 
the game itself? How do you characterize 
your approach? 

"Vanilla.” 

Vanilla? 

"The sure way. That means, first of 
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all, to win physically. You put two guys 
in this room and lock the door and if 
one beats the other physically, he'll win. 
If you got II on a field, and they beat 
the other 1 1 physically, they'll win. 
They'll start forcing mistakes. They'll 
win in the fourth quarter. I don’t think 
any coach has a monopoly on how to 
win; there are coaches who do just the 
opposite of what we do and win games, 
but that's our approach.” 

You don't consider yourself an in- 
novator, an iconoclast. 

"I ain't nothing but a winner. I'm a 
student of the game, sure. I think any- 
body is if lie's making a living out of it 
or had better be. But I don't claim fame 
for any fancy stuff. About all we ever 
did that was original was maybe put in 
some drills, like the circle drill, or what 
they call the bull in the ring, or some of 
the quickness drills. Quickness is so im- 
portant because no matter how good 
you are if you can't get into position to 
do what has to be done it won't hap- 
pen. But I don't claim anything else. 
I'd be dishonest if I did. All I did was 
join in." 

Down through the years? 

"When I first started, everybody was 
using the single wing. Malty Bell and 
Dutch Meyer and Rusty Russell started 
spread formations out in Texas, throw- 
ing the ball on every down, and that 
changed some thinking. Don Faurot and 
Bud and Jim Tatum came out with the 
split T, which changed football, and 
changed me. That's what the Wishbone 
is today, a glamorized split T. After 
that there was nothing significant until 
the so-called pro offense, dropback pass- 
ing and reading defenses, and now the 
Wishbone, and I've gone along w ith all 
of ’em. 

"But we've had the players who could 
make ’em go I've had more great quar- 
terbacks than all the other coaches put 
together, and half of that was pure luck. 
Babe Parilli at Kentucky was luck. Joe 
Namath was luck. I inherited two or 
three, like Blanda. And one of the great- 
est was one nobody heard much of, 
Roddy Osborne at Texas A&M. 1 in- 
herited him. Of course, he was a full- 
back when I got him." 

What about the Wishbone? Flow did 
you get involved with it, and what makes 
it so devastating? 

"Darrell Royal called me four years 
ago. Darrell's a great telephone guy; I 
probably talk SI, 000 a year with him. 


He called and told me about it and 
how he was going to use it. And after 
that he added to it and added to it, 
and then last spring when I knew we 
couldn't win with what we had. doing 
what we were doing, I told our coach- 
es, ‘What we could win with is the 
old split T. We may be dull as hell, 
but we'd win.' You go one step fur- 
ther and you got the Wishbone. I 
went to see Darrell. And we put it in, 
and won every game. 

"There's still a lot we don't know 
about the Wishbone, but it’s the best 
I've ever seen. In the old split T, when 
the quarterback moved out to option 
on the defensive end, he had to pilch 
the ball blind, or blind behind him, to 
the trailing halfback. With the Wishbone 
it measures out that the halfback winds 
up about four yards w ider and the quar- 
terback can see him. That makes it so 
much easier. And the big plus is that 
the whole thing is that much ahead of 
the pursuit. 

"For four or five years we used the 
drop-back pass. We did everything the 
pros did — we read, we did everything. 
Scott Hunter did a heck of a job for a col- 
lege quarterback, and Steve Sloan was 
probably the best we ever had for pick- 
ing something up before the ball was 
snapped. But it would take us until 
Thursday to have our game plan. That 
meant every coach on the staff studying 
movies till all hours, trying to spot wheth- 
er this guy lined up with his feet one 
way or the other, or if they did this or 
that, trying to get something before the 
ball was snapped. But now, with the 
Wishbone, I know our game plan, and I 
know it for every game, basically. I don't 
give a darn what they do, I know what 
we're going to do. 

"One major difference in the Wish- 
bone is that you ought to have your 
best athlete at quarterback. He's got to 
run, he's got to pass. We had Johnny 
Musso ready to play quarterback about 
10 times last season. I knew sooner or 
later they were going to start making 
our quarterback keep the ball. But we 
kept going, and they didn't do it, and 
we kept winning, and finally LSU did it 
on national television. We had Johnny 
ready to play quarterback that night, 
but lie got hurt. And he never did. In 
the future our best athlete will be our 
quarterback." 

How important are "formations,” 
really. Could you win, say, with the 
coniinurd 
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straight T, or some of the others that 
have phased out over the years? 

"You could win with anything if you 
had the best players. Single wing, dou- 
ble wing, anything. And if you have the 
defense to start with, because you've got 
to keep from losing before you can win. 
A sound defense. It all starts with the 
kicking game. The first thing in the book. 
That hasn't changed very much. Coach 
Wade. Coach Thomas [at Alabama], 
Bob Neyland [Tennessee]. They all won 
on their kicking game." 

You mean the entire kicking game — 
kicks, kick coverage, returns, field 
position. 

"Sure. Take Coach Wade. He doesn't 
know I know this, but Alabama was play- 
ing Tennessee, and I forget the exact fig- 
ures but they had a kicker who had 
averaged, say, 45 yards a punt. Coach 
Wade decided to put a rush on him 
every time to cut the average down. We 
almost blocked the first one, and for 14 
punts cut his average by five yards. That 
meant 70 extra yards for us, and we 
won, 

"I'd like to know how many games 
Johnny Rodgers broke open for Nebras- 
ka returning kicks last year, either for 
touchdowns or to put ’em in good field 
position. And some of the things you 
never see in the statistics are so impor- 
tant. Like fielding a punt. Do you re- 
alize how many games are lost not just 
because a guy doesn’t run the ball back 
but because he doesn’t field the punt? 
How many times have you seen a guy 
run up to catch a punt, then back off 
and have it bounce 30 yards past him? 
If he catches it every time, he's going to 
save a lot of yards. 

"Field goals have changed the game, 
too. Everybody's got a field-goal kicker 
now. You have to play a little different 
defense out of respect, depending on the 
other kicker’s range. I remember one 
game wc played Auburn, and they had 
Ed Dyas, and we went into a goal-line 
defense at midfield. Beat 'em too. 3 0. 

“On offense, you've got to get away 
from your goal line to keep from giving 
up the ball in field-goal range, and that 
means taking chances you wouldn't take 
before, when you'd run a couple and 
punt. But passers are better, too, and 
they've got more room to throw in that 
area, so it’s probably the easiest place 
to complete a pass and not as risky as 
it looks.” 

Passers are better? 


“Every conference now has two or 
three great passers and some great re- 
ceivers. I remember Bud Wilkinson say- 
ing years ago that in his entire career at 
Oklahoma Bobby Laync and Babe Par- 
illi were the only two great passers they 
played against. This was before he saw 
Namath in the l%3 Orange Bowl. Now- 
adays there's talent in every area, and it 
gets better every year because people 
like Namath get all that publicity, and 
it's fun without being hard work, play- 
ing pilch and catch. A kid can start 
early." 

You always talk about this or that 
player being a "winner." That you look 
for "winners." How can you tell when 
you've found one, especially if he's only 
18 years old? 

"You can’t, not always. It’d be nice 
if you could sec what's in here, sec how 
much it means to a kid, but nobody 
can do that. Almost anybody, though, 
can recognize great talent. The one that 
makes you proudest is the one who isn’t 
good enough to play, but it means so 
much \o h\m, be puts so vouch into it, 
that he docs anyway. We’ve had a lot 
of those. The ones who have ability and 
don't use it are the ones who cat your 
guts out. 

"There are four types of players. Play- 
ers who have ability and know it, who 
have it and don’t know it, who don't 
have it and know it, and those w ho don't 
have it but don’t know it. I’ve had all 
kinds. Great players like Bob Gain and 
Steve Meilinger at Kentucky, and Crow 
and Pardee and Krueger at A&M. Any- 
body could coach them. One coach can 
do about as well as another with a Na- 
math or a Stabler. But I don't think 
one coach will do as well as another 
with an average guy because you have 
to reach him. The guys you love are 
ones like Jimmy Sharpe, w ho had no abil- 
ity but sure thought he did, he was a w in- 
ner. and Jerry Duncan, who loved to 
practice so much he'd cry if the trainer 
tried to stop him. Ray Perkins w as a w in- 
ner. His freshman year he had a serious 
head injury. They put a plate in it. Not 
many would have come back after that. 
When they operated ii was more a ques- 
tion of whether he would live. Ray stayed 
out a year, and then came back as a re- 
ceiver. He’d been a tailback and a de- 
fensive safety, and he had had terrible 
hands. But just on pride and determi- 
nation he became a receiver. He’s play- 
ing for the Baltimore Colts right now. 


"There arc a lot of guys like Perkins, 
who have made it worthwhile for me. 
Fun people. I guess if you had to pick 
one you’d pick Lee Roy Jordan. It’s a 
wonder I didn’t foul him up. because I 
tried him at two, three different posi- 
tions as a sophomore, including offensive 
tackle, before he became a linebacker? 
1 le only weighed 190 pounds, but if he'd 
done well at offensive tackle I might 
have left him there and messed up his 
whole career. I can remember nothing 
bad about him: first on the field, full 
speed every play, no way to get him to, 
take it easy. 

"I always said if I needed Jordan or 
Crow or Krueger or somebody, they'd 
start walking, but some wouldn't. I've 
made a lot of mistakes w ith a lot of play- 
ers, and some still hate my guts. I'm 
sure, and I can understand that, too. A- 
football player has to make a lot of sac- 
rifices. and if he’s been put through the 
mill and didn't do much and doesn’t 
have much to look back on that’s pleas- 
ing I’m not sure he has any reason to 
thiwk kindly of me. I’ve ma.de a million 
mistakes with kids. But at the time it 
was the only sure way for me. and if I 
was starting again, and belting my life 
on it. which you’re doing when you’re 
a young fellow , I'd have to go the same 
sure way. 

"There were games I know I've hurt 
’em, games where we won in spite of 
me, or lost because of me and, win o t 
lose, if you don’t recognize the mis- 
takes — mistakes in preparation, mistakes 
during a game— you're hurting yourself. 
I've been outcoached, too, and I sure 
don't forget those times.” 

Do they live as long as the big vic- 
tories? 

"Longer. Hell yes, longer. Bob De- 
vaney did a better job than I did in the 
Orange Bowl this year. Our kids didn’t 
play as well as they were capable, and 
it wasn't because they didn't want to, it 
was because I fell down someplace on 
preparation. 

"Wc had a string going, 21 straight, 
when wc lost to Georgia Tech 7-6 in 
1962, and Bobby Dodd outcoached me 
that day. He prepared his team better, 
ran the game better. I tried to use iwo 
quarterbacks at the same time. Jack 
Hurlbut under the center and Joe Na- 
math behind him to take a direct snap, 
and we didn’t get anything out of it 
and wasted all that time preparing." 

Had you done that before, used two 
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quarterbacks in the same backfield? 

"Yes, before, but not since. The worst 
decision I made that day was when we 
went for two after our touchdown and 
I had Hurlbut do it on a keep and he 
missed by that much. If I'd given it to 
Namath, they'd have been back that 
much deeper on the corners and he might 
have gotten in.” 

Back deeper out of respect for Joe? 

"Sure." 

What about Namath? Everybody has 
heard the stories: how close you two 
are. how he still calls you "Coach” out 
of respect, never "Bear" or "Paul." Also 
that you kicked him off the Alabama 
team in 1963. ihen took him back. What 
about all that? 

"To begin with, we lucked into him. 
Howard Schncllenberger knew his broth- 
er. and we lucked into Joe on the last 
day. And of course when he came here 
from Beaver Falls. Pa. it was all new to 
him, our program, the South. His back- 
ground was a lot different from any- 
thing he saw here. It took him awhile 
to adjust. He was a loner at first. But 
one thing about him to this day, he’s al- 
ways been a very loyal person. When 
he got into trouble with us, there were 
other players involved, but we didn't 
know it then, and I remember walking 
across the campus with Joe one night, 
telling him it wasn't much good having 
friends who let you take the punishment 
alone, and he said he couldn't say any- 
thing about it because they were his 
friends. 

"I hadn't seen him play until he came 
to Alabama, but when he went onto 
the field anybody could tell he had class. 
The best athlete I've ever seen. He could 
run, he could play defense. He could 
play baseball, basketball, anything. He 
was just blessed. And one thing that 
helped him here was that he came at a 
time when we had tremendous leader- 
ship. the best I’ve ever seen — Pat Tram- 
mell was our senior quarterback when 
Joe was a freshman, and that year we 
won our first national championship. 
There were great carry-over leaders: Jor- 
dan and Sharpe and Bill Battle and Rich- 
ard Williamson and others. So many. I 
think that helped Joe. 

"In -those days I ate lunch every day 
with my quarterbacks. I got to know 
'em. But if I'd done a better job I don't 
think I'd ever have had to discipline 
Joe. As it turned out, being dismissed 
from the team before the last game of 
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every pack of Raleigh. 

For your free Gift Catalog, write 
Box 1 2, Louisville, Ky. 40201 . 

Filter Kings. 17 mg. "tar," 1 .3 mg. nicotine; Longs. 19 mg. "tar," 
1 .4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report April 72 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


e 1»72 BROWN « WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 



• ••••• continued NEW TRICKS 

the season probably helped him, because 
he was a better man after that, and I 
think this: he doesn't feel I was wrong 
what I did or we wouldn't be warm 
friends now. He could have gone to Can- 
ada; I told him I'd recommend him. 
But he stayed and paid the price. I don’t 
know how close he came to doing some- 
thing else, but after we played in the 
Sugar Bowl that year he was the first 
one outside the dressing room when we 
came out. The next season he was vot- 
ed co-captain, and got every vote but 
one, which had to be his own. That 
must have meant something to him." 

Has the Joe Namath that played for 
you, and the Namath that makes the 
headlines and gossip columns now, been 
good for football? 

"The Namath I know has. To me 
he’s still the same. When he comes to Al- 
abama, the first person he goes to sec is 
Jim Goostree, the trainer, and then the 
equipment man, and the other people 
who meant something to him. He never 
misses. Mary Harmon is crazy about 
him. The Namath I know isn't the Na- 
math I read about in the papers these 
days. And, of course, some knowledge- 
able people say he saved the American 
Football League.*' 

From a college coach's viewpoint, was 
it worth saving? Competition for fan sup- 
port being as cutthroat as it is? 

"There has to be a place for both, be- 
cause you can't destroy one without de- 
stroying the other. Certainly, in some 
areas where there are just so many en- 
tertainment dollars it's a bad situation — 
like the San Francisco area, where there's 
so many teams, and the Athletics with 
a heckuva record and they can't draw 
flies. Just so many entertainment dol- 
lars. But I'll tell you this. Winning is«/- 
ways popular. USC has drawn extremely 
well in Los Angeles despite the com- 
petition because they win. 

"The pro game's a great game, but I 
certainly prefer the college game. There's 
more diversity to it, more room for er- 
ror. The big difference now, of course, 
is that we run the quarterback. A good 
run is still the most exciting play in foot- 
ball, and you see more good running at- 
tacks in college football. [With the Wish- 
bone, Alabama averaged 324 yards rush- 
ing a game last fall: the Miami Dol- 
phins, leading rushing team in the NFL, 
averaged 173.] The big thing the pros 
have going for them is longevity. We 
had Johnny Musso for three seasons. 


"Get a grown up camera'/said Mr. Boog Powell. 



“You’re crazy,” I said. “Do I look 
like some kind of photography 
nut?” 

“You look like you're too big 
to fool with those toy cameras," 
he said. 

“But they’re easy to use," 

I said. 

"So is this 35mm rangefinder 
camera,” he explained. “It's 
automatic. And it takes profes- 
sional-looking pictures like 
grown-up cameras take. Because 
it’s made by the people who make 
the famous Miranda Scnsorcx 
SLR's. This camera is just as 
grown-up as they are. Only 
smaller. So you can take it 
with you.” 

“What about color shots?" 

“Just aim and shoot." 

“I don’t know.” 

“What are you worried about?" 
he said. “This Miranda camera 
has a 3-year guarantee 4 . It costs 
less than $130. With electronic 
flash unit, less than $150.*" 

“I’m sold. If Mr. Boog Powell 
can take grown-up pictures, so 
can Dick Butkus." 


MIRANDA 

SENSORET" 

The small camera for grown-ups 



Destined to become the universally 
preferred sound reproduction system. 


Too often these days superlatives 
are used to camouflage mediocrity. 
Let's just say, you'll be excited with 
the magnitude of the achievement of 
the three new Pioneer series R 
speaker systems, once you hear them. 

We'd be happy to send you 
complete specifications on the R 
series. But first make this test. 
Compare the R700 ($229.95), R500 
($159.95). R300 ($119.95) with 


similarly priced speaker systems at 
your Pioneer dealer. It’s their 
absolute superiority In sound 
reproduction that will convince you 
to buy them. 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp- 
us Commerce Rd., Carlstadt, 

New jersey 07072 


f,V?0 k ( l229 S 95fR500 PIONEER' 

O ($119.95) with when you want something better 

Series R Speaker Systems 


west: 13300 S. Estrella. Los Angeles 90248 


I: 1500 Greenleal. Elk Grove Village. III. 60007 / Canada: S H, Parker Co.. Ont. 
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Paul Sandoval, our 
promotion manager, has to 
come up with a new idea once a year. 

His job is to win new friends for Haverhill's 
. and never mind the profit statement. We think that 
with the Haverdryer, Paul has really outdone himself this time. This 
outstanding Dryer/Styler of 200 watt capacity puts out a fabulous amount of 
hot air. And even if you're blessed with 12 pounds of hair. Haverdryer will get it 
done in no time Haverdryer is black with chrome trim and if you like to style while you dry. 
you can snap on the brush or comb that Paul has thoughtfully provided. If you agree that your hair 
should be washed at least twice a week and then dried and styled (rather than fending for itself) you 
can't afford to pass up Paul's offer. If you take him up on it. you'll also receive our Colorful 64-page 
Catalog and. not being able to leave well enough alone. Paul will also send you a S2 Gift Certificate 
that you may use with your next purchase. So. if you need a good hair dryer and love a bargain 
write your name, address and rip on the margin of this ad (or on a separate piece of paper) and 
send us your check for $10.95 (S9.95 plus $1 post, and insur, California deliveries please add tax) 
and we'll send Paul's dryer right out to you Haverdryer is guaranteed one year for manufacturer's 
defects (we repair or replace free, of course, ■ . . 

only charge for postage and handling). And you nni|f||in|||f| 587 Washington 
may return Haverdryer within two weeks of l|f|lfHII|lll|^fc San Francisco 

receipt for full refund if you're not absolutely llUflfl I III III California 94111 

glonkers about it. 
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Miami fans could be watching Kiick and 
Csonka for 10 years.'* 

Do you learn anything from the pros? 

“1 learn from everybody. Pros, col- 
leges, high schools. I been watching those 
Canadian games on television lately, and 
I'm beginning to think I like that 12- 
man offense; I think maybe we ought 
to consider it. It'd be interesting to see 
a 12-man offense against an 1 1-man de- 
fense. Except I doubt I could get any- 
body to coach the defense. 

"But to answer your question. You're 
darn right I learn, and every time I'm 
around my ex-players — Namath, Per- 
kins. Blanda — I'm quizzing 'em, wanting 
to know what's going on. I get Namath 
up on that blackboard every time he 
comes around to tell me about this de- 
fense or that one.” 

You don't talk like a man contem- 
plating imminent retirement. 

‘I don't have any reason to retire, 
none at all. Besides [smiling] I gotta 
get out of debt first. [Bryant has part 
ownership in a meat-packing firm that 
docs a S50 million business a year, a yarn- 
treating firm that does even better, a 
Volkswagen distributorship and has al- 
ways been big in the stock market: his 
university salary, which he had insisted 
be kept at dean's level until he found 
out this year that his retirement benefit 
would only amount to S7.200 a year, is 
S27.000 annually .] The trouble is I don't 
have any cash coming in. It’s all lied 
up." 

How, ultimately, will it be determined, 
the climax of the Bryant career? Will 
they have to ask you to quit like they 
did Adolph Rupp? 

"I'm going to make that decision. No 
one else. I won't take any abuse from any- 
body, you can count on that. But as 
long as I'm getting those chills up my 
back, as long as I feel I'm contributing, 
know I'm contributing. I'll be around.” 

How will you know for sure you're 
contributing? 

"By winning. That's the only thing. 
There's nothing else." 

How, finally, would you want to be 
remembered, when it’s over? 

"That 1 contributed something, that 
I helped somebody along the way. And 
that I won the national championship 
this year." Big grin. 

But you’ve already won three. What 
could one more matter? You'd just want 
another after that. 

"I'll want one every year." 


END 


The Winners. 


George Blanda 

Or George. 

He’s what football is all about. 

Making history with 22 years 
of quarterbacking. The record no 
one can touch. Making a game 
a sheer pleasure to watch. When 
he’s not booting a ball to clinch 
a last-minute victory, he’s usually 
hitting one off a tee. 

Scored 541 points with the 

Bears, ’49-’58. 

598 with the Oilers, ’60-’66. 

Joined Oakland Raiders in ’67. 

Record 1 ,647 points in a 22- 

year pro career. 

Chads Carsuals by Carwood 

The man who works at winning 
can let loose in Chads Carsuals 
by Carwood. 

Doubleknit slacks of 100% 
Celanese Fortrcl polyester make 
looking good easy. Fortrel helps 
make staying that way effortless. 

Flairs, beltless. 

Country club plaid. 

Deep slash front pockets. 

Button-down back pocket. 

Variety of colors, patterns. 

28-42, about $18. 

^MELANESE f^ORTREL 

The fiber bred to be a winner. 



YESTERDAY 


T he annals of World War II prison 
camps are abundant with tales of 
daring or bizarre escape attempts, but 
few can match the adventure of Felice 
Bcnuzzi, an Italian colonial civil servant, 
for sheer eccentricity. Interned by the 
British in 1941 and assigned to POW 
Camp No. 354 near the village of Nan- 
yuki, Kenya, Benuzzi became obsessed 
with the notion of escape not to rejoin 
his comrades but to climb a mountain. 

The mountain in question was 17.040- 
foot Mount Kenya, which Bcnuzzi and 
his fellow prisoners could see clearly 
from the yard of Camp 354. He was an 
experienced climber, and the peak — the 
tallest he had ever seen — loomed as a 
kind of challenge, tantalizingly close and 
yet so far. Lying between him and Ba- 
tian, the tallest of Mount Kenya's two 
summits, was a stretch of equatorial jun- 
gle containing — he assumed— wild an- 
imals and a native population whose be- 
havior toward Italian-speaking whites 
was at least suspect. Putting these ob- 
stacles out of his mind, Benuzzi began 
to plot his escape from Camp 354. He 
also started to outfit himself with moun- 
tain-climbing gear. 

Without hinting why. Benuzzi wrote 
to his wife, asking her to send all his 
warmest clothes. He hoarded chocolate, 
dried fruit and crackers from his food 
parcels and quit smoking to barter his 
weekly cigarette ration for food and sup- 
plies. Laboriously, he undid the netting 
of a bunk bed, then twisted it into a quar- 
ter-inch, 35-foot mountaineer’s rope. 
One of the camp tailors turned two of 
his blankets into a climbing suit. 

To get into shape, Benuzzi began a rig- 
orous body-building program. He found 
an old auto bumper in the camp junk 
pile and used it to make crampons. The 
camp blacksmith turned a pair of ham- 
mers stolen from the maintenance work- 
shop into ice axes. Benuzzi got himself 
into the camp commandant's office one 
day with a wad of roofing tar and made 
an impression of the key to the vege- 
table garden, from which he then filed 
a crude duplicate. 

His information on Mount Kenya was 
very spotty. He made detailed drawings 
from long-range observation of the west- 
ern face, and he culled more information 
from old magazines. Then, miraculously, 
someone noticed that the label on a can 
of South African stew bore a drawing 
of Mount Kenya viewed from the op- 
posite side. It would be vital later. 

M4 


Over the Wall 
and up 

the Mountain 

As the 32-year-old prisoner built his 
cache of supplies, burying them outside 
the camp gate near the prisoners’ veg- 
etable patch, he decided to make his 
break in January 1943. Two other pris- 
oners agreed to go with him, a phy- 
sician named Giovanni Ballctto, who 
knew something about climbing, and 35- 
ycar-old Enzo Barsotti, who didn't. 

And so, on Jan. 24, a prisoner dis- 
guised in a pair of British khaki bush 
shorts marched three men in POW fa- 
tigues through the camp gate. The 
"guard” returned to the mess hall and 
got out of his bogus uniform, while Be- 
nuzzi and his two friends hid out in a tool 
shed till nightfall. During the night Bar- 
sotti developed a fever, but he elected to 
go on. They dug out their knapsacks and 
started east, keeping to the underbrush 
and at times walking backward to con- 
fuse pursuers. They reached a dense for- 
est and slept, setting out again at dawn. 

The climbers bypassed native farms, 
noting landmarks for the return trip on 
sheets of toilet paper. Barsotti’s fever 
undulated, but he refused to rest. A lum- 
ber camp guarded by a set of watch- 
dogs caused them to lose nearly a day 
on a long detour. The ground now rose 
more steeply toward the plateau at the 
mountain’s base. At their camp that 
night they huddled around the fire, yell- 
ing to frighten off the wild animals they 
heard all around them. 

On the third morning Bcnuzzi and 
his companions climbed through Mount 
Kenya’s famous bamboo forest and onto 
the rocky slopes of the mountain. Al- 
ready behind schedule, they began to 
ration their food. Barsotti’s fever per- 
sisted, but he carried on. At the 14,000- 
foot level, still insisting he felt fine, he 
suddenly stumbled and fell, unconscious. 
Dr. Balletto examined him and decided 
he could go no further. The spot be- 
came their base camp. 

On the morning of Feb. 2, Benuzzi 


and Balletto rounded Batian’s south face 
and saw, just like the picture on the can 
of stew, a lower peak. Lenana. They hur- 
ried on across a glacier and some fro- 
zen scree, scouting the trail for their 
final assault. The two climbers rested 
the next day, then a few hours after mid- 
night they began their final ascent. By 
dawn they were at 16,000 feet, but now 
they began to encounter real difficulties. 
The sisal rope, grown cold and stiff, 
would not slide easily through the rings 
of the pitons. Precious minutes were 
wasted in backtracking. Finally, a bliz- 
zard caught them high on the wall of Ba- 
tian. Climbing slowed to a crawl, and 
Benuzzi realized they would not make 
it that day. They turned back. 

It was nearly dark before they found 
the tent and Barsotti. Two days later 
they set out again, this time toward the 
top of Lenana. And then, in an anti- 
climax, they suddenly found themselves 
at the top. Bcnuzzi pulled out a small Ital- 
ian flag he had been carrying and proud- 
ly planted it at the top. 

Their ascent had taken nine days, and 
their supplies were woefully short. But 
they hoped to reach the prison camp in 
three days, and they were buoyed by 
their conquest. They started off at dawn 
on Feb. 7, and that afternoon, giddy 
with hunger, they built a fire to boil 
some rice — then found they had left all 
their remaining butter and salt at the 
base camp. Some tea and coffee re- 
mained. but no sugar. 

During the next two days they plod- 
ded through a wealth of wild food — bam- 
boo roots, for example — without taking 
advantage of it. Finally they met a band 
of Kikuyu tribesmen who walked along 
with them for a few miles and then left. 
Bcnuzzi and his companions worried, 
insanely, that the natives would turn 
them over to the British. 

When they finally made it back to 
Camp 354, the other prisoners cheered 
them lustily. When they told the camp 
commandant that they had survived 18 
days on 10 days’ rations and had plant- 
ed their flag on Mount Kenya, he rep- 
rimanded them smilingly. Not until the 
feat became public knowledge days lat- 
er, when a party of British climbers found 
the small Italian flag on Lenana, was 
the commandant’s hand forced. Reluc- 
tantly, he sent the trio to close con- 
finement. By that time they didn’t care. 
All they wanted was sleep. 

— David Lampe 
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Mama taught me 


It’s hard to imagine, but Harmon 
Killebrew was once a tiny little baby. 
After his bath, his mother would 
sprinkle JOHNSON’S Baby Powder 
all over his little body. That pure 
white powder would help dry up the 
moisture his towel left behind, 


leaving Harmon cool and com- 
fortable all over. 

It must have made a lasting im- 
pression. Because Harmon Kille- 
brew still dries himself off with 
JOHNSON’S Baby Powder. It gets 
him drier than just a towel. And 


helps him stay crisp and cool. 
JOHNSON’S Baby Powder. It keeps 
you comfortable whether you’re a tiny 
little baby or a 210-pound ‘Killer’ 

JOHNSON’S Baby Powder. 

It gets you drier than just your towel. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Aug. 29-Sept. 3 


AUTO RACING— EMERSON FITTIPALDI of Bm- 
zil drove his Lotus to victory in Europe's richest 
race, the SI 25.000 Rothmans 50.000 at Brands 
Hatch. F.ngland {page 65). 


HOCKEY RUSSIA. With Valeri Kharlamov scoring 
two goals, defeated Team Canada 7-1 in the open- 
er of the eight-game series between the two coun- 
tries in Montreal (page 16). 


CHESS BOBBY FISCHtR of the United Stales 
won the world championship from Boris Spasskv 
of the U.S.S.R. I-' 1 /,*'/, with a 41-move victory in 
the 21st game in Reykjavik. Iceland {page 34). 

football — Curl Knight, the NFC's leading scorer 
last season, kicked 51- and 24-yard field goals in 
the fourth quarter to gist WASHINGTON a 27 24 
victory over Miami after the Dolphins had tied the 
score at 21-21 on Charley Leigh's 101-i.mJ kickoff 
return. Mercury Morris, who is challenging Jim 
Kiick for u starting position, ran 10 yards for a 
touchdown and 79 yards from scrimmage for the 
losers. Philadelphia dropped two games in sis days, 
the first lo CINCINNATI 14-20 and the second lo 
the NEW YORK GIANTS 27-12 1 he Bengals 
scored 24 in the second half against the Eagles, 
and the Giants simply powered their was to three 
touchdowns, all scored on short runs. DETROIT 
intercepted Johnny UniUs twice. Quarterback Greg 
Landry threw a pair of touchdow n passes and the 
Lions handed slumping Baltimore a 24-17 loss in 
Tampa. In Atlanta it was Bobby Howficld oser 
Bill Bell in a battle of field-goal kickers and very 
little else as the NEW YORK JETS booted the I :il- 
cons 9-3. Even the aerial battle between Joe Na- 
math and rookie Pat Sullivan fir/led. Namath com- 
pleting only 5 of 14 and Sullivan 6 of 27. KAN- 
SAS CITY stopped Dallas' 15-gamc winning streak 
20 lOasLcn Dawson passed fora touchdown. DEN- 
SER trounced New England 4‘>-24. ST. LOUIS 
defeated Green Bay 31-10. PITTSBURGH walloped 
New- Orleans 5b -7 and SAN DIEGO edged Los 
Angeles 14-13. 

golf VINNY GILES. 29. of Richmond, won his 
first U.S. Amateur championship al ter several near- 
misses. shooting a one-over-par 285 at the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) Country Club and defeating Mark 
Hayes of Oklahoma City and Ben Crenshaw of Aus- 
tin, Texas by three strokes. 

HARNESS RACING -Stanley Dancer drove SUPER 
BOWL to victory in two straight heats of the 
SI 19,090 Hamblctonian, trotting's biggest race for 3- 
y ear-olds, at Du Quoin, III. The Star s Pride coll, 
limed in 1 : 5 7 - and 1 :56- ; . broke the Hambletonian 
record and three world trotting marks in his easy 
wins over Delvin Miller's Dclmonica Hanover, Al- 
ter the race it was announced that a syndicate 
formed by Hanover Shoe Farms of Hanover. Pa. 
had purchased the colt for SI million from owners 
Mrs. Dancer and Hilda Silvcrslein. Super Bowl 
will be retired to stud at the end of the season. 


HORSE RACING SUSAN'S GIRL ($4.20). main- 
taining her record of never finishing out of the 
money this year, won the $55,650 Ga/clle Hand- 
icap at Belmont Park by I Vi lengths over Hnn- 
estous. Ridden by Lafiit Pinc.iv. Susan's Girl made 
the I 'A-nnle race for 3-year-old fillies her eighth v ic- 

CHOU CROUTE ($21.60), the only fills in a field 
of 10. won the S28.900 Fall Hlghweighl Handicap 
with John Rot/ aboard by two lengths over Icc- 
Capade at New York's Belmont Park. It was her 
sixth v ictory in I I starts. 


OLYMPIC GAMES After the first week of compe- 
tition the UNITED STATES was tied with the 
U.S.S.R. in tolal medals at 51. hut trailed by three 
in golds. 21 18 (page Hi). EAST GERMANY was 
third with 38 medals. 16 of them gold. Individually, 
swimmer MARK SPITZ was the biggest winner, 
earning sis gold medals to surpass an Olympic rec- 
ord. He still had one more event to swim. Australia's 
SHANE GOULD was nearly as spectacular in the 
w omen's sw miming events, w inning three gold med- 
als in world-record time. U.S. boxers won 1 2 of their 
first 13 bouts, and the wrestlers earned three gold 
medals. DAN GAB1.E in the lightweight class. 
WAYNI WELLS in the welterweight and BEN PE- 
TERSON m the light heavyweight. U.S. fortunes 
turned at the start ofthc track and field events when 
sprinters Rev Robinson and Eddie Hart were dis- 
qualified from the 100 meters for failing to appear on 
lime for their qualify ing heats. The U.S. basketball 
team extended America's string of Olympic v ictorics 
to 62 with seven preliminary -round successes, but. 
for the first time in the 76-year history ofthc Games, 
the U.S. did not win a gold medal in the pole vault. 
Bob Seagren. the world-record holder at 18' 5 54'. 
failed to clear 17' I0M', losing to East Germany's 
WOI Ft JANG NOR D WIG who cleared IS' 'A'. 
Ollier U.S, disappointments came in women’s gym- 
nastics. where the Russians dominated the competi- 
tion and Cathy Rigby did not win a ntcdal; in the 
400-meter hurdles, where Ralph Mann was defeated 
by JOHN AKII-BUA and lost his world record to 
the Ugandan as well; and in the discus, which the 
U.S. had won in five consecutive Olympics. In that 

event LUDVIK DA NEK of Czechoslovakia made 
a toss of 21 1’ 3* to beat American Jay Silvester. 
DAV E WOTTLE scored the only U.S. track victo- 
ry. racing past Russia's Evgeny Arzhanov at the tape 
to win the 800-meter run. A totally unexpected med- 
al was won by Jamie McEwan of Silver Spring. Mil., 
who took a bronze in the Canadian canoe slalom 


soccer -MOSCOW Dynamo. 10-time champions 
of the Soviet Union, defeated the New York Cos- 
mos 2 I before I '.205 m Hempstead, N.Y. to 
close out the U.S. phase of its North American 
lour with a 2-0-2 record. Its other victory came 
against Atlanta 1-0. and it was lied by Baltimore 
3-3 and by the 1971 NASL Champion Dallas Tor- 
nado 0-0. 

tennis MARK COX of Great Britain upset 
second-seeded Ken Rosowall in the second round 
of the U.S. Open championships at Forest Hills. 
Jan Kodcs of Czechoslovakia, seeded eighth, was 
defeated by amateur ALEX MAYER JR. of 
Wayne. N.j . and I LIE NASTASE of Rumania 
was forced into a tie-breaker in the fifth set be- 
fore winning hi' match with unseeded Roger Tay- 
lor of Great Britain. The only unexpected win- 
ner in the women's bracket, which includes Billie 
Jean King. I vonnc Goolagong. Chris Evert and 
Margaret Court in the same tournament for the 
first time, was KAZLKO SAWAMATSU t>r 
Japan, who defeated sixth-seeded Nancy Gunter. 

mileposts ACQUIRED: By the Detroit Tigers, 
first Baseman TRANK HOWARD. 36. who 
has hit 369 home runs in his 15-ycar major 
league career but only nine this season to go 
with a .244 batting average; from the Texas Rang- 
ers for the waiver price of $20,000. 

FORMED: With little fanfare, the ASSOCIATION 
OF TENNIS PROFESSIONALS, similar in pur- 
pose to golf's PGA and designed to give 56 of 
the world's foremost male players control over 
their own tournaments. Arthur Ashe, a spokesman 
for the group, said the players had already con- 
tributed personal funds to make up the prize 
money for a first tournament and that a lour di- 
rector would be named. 

RETIRED: Alter a fall in which he broke a leg in 
I -'gland. MILE Rl I I 

year-old winner of the Epsom Derby. Ihc French 
Prix do I’Arc dc Triomphe and more than $730,000. 
SUSPENDED: By the San Diego Chargers, some- 
time Running Back DUANE THOMAS, for fail- 
ing to report to camp ever since he was traded to 
the Chargers by the Dallas Cowboys more than a 
month ago. I he suspension carries with it a SlSO-a- 
day line effective Aug. 28. 


CREDITS 

so A 20 Me.t feite': 23 Hwfci’gJualmeW izl. Iai~s» 
Dial". 24, 25 Heinz fl.etmeie-. Nell toiler 26 - 
Neil leih"t2l. Heinz r.luetmtjler (2i, lorry Cooke; 52 - 
S-.p.-a, & Un.) 53 Noil loiter 54 -Bab Peterson; 

55 -Wo i n Jr. 56 James Droke 61, 62 

Sheedv 6 1 ' ; 63— Neil leiler 64 — lone Stewart; 
65 SHc'-l , & lon.i; 66 -James Drake; 72 — Jerry 
Co-. ■ 74 Neil I 78 -Roy DoCarovo 80 
Herb Scherlm 85 -Brian Seed, 88, 89 Richord 
Mce<: 90 James Burke, Birmingham News. 91 — 
'eh. Louisville Courier Journni, 106— Jail Brow- 
Seattle Pest Intelligencer, Wesleyan University Photo. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ARNIE KVARNBERG. 

19, of Seattle, pitched 
his team to victory in 
the Senior Bahc Ruth 
World Scries in Mon- 
roe. N.C. Undefeated 
in 32 decisions oxer 
three seasons. Kvarn- 
berg set four series rec- 
ords. including most 
wins (3) and most 
strikeouts (28). 



ELMER HOHL, of 

Wellesley, Ontario, de- 
feated defending cham- 
pion Curt Day in a best 
of-thrcc-gume playoff 
for the world horse- 
shoe championship in 
Greenville. Ohio. Hold, 
who threw 86.3' , ring- 
ers, had previously won 
the world title in 1965 
and 1968. 



woody widmor.28, a 

.500 hitter for the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers base- 
ball team of Blaine, 
Ohio, singled, doubled 
and tripled during an 
inning in which the 
UMW sent 21 men to 
bat and scored 1 6 runs. 
Widmor's team won the 
game 22-0 over Fair- 
point, Ohio. 


r 



ROBERT LANGE JR., 

14, of Boulder. Colo-, 
placed first in eight con- 
secutive heats to win 
the 35th All-American 
Soap Box Derby in Ak- 
ron. Lange, who out- 
raced Brice Cross, 12, 
of Detroit in the finals, 
received a S7.500 col- 
lege scholarship for his 
victory. 



VIRGINIA ALLEN, 55, 

won her 19th Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Women's Dis- 
trict Golf champion- 
ship since 1933. when 
she was the tourna- 
ment's first champion. 
A former state tillist, 
Mrs. Allen has taken 
her Bellevue Country 
Club championship ev- 
ery year since 1955. 



EVERETT BACON, a 

1912 football All- 
America and member 
of the National Foot- 
ball Foundation Hall of 
Fame, celebrated his 
82nd birthday by shoot- 
ing 78 at the Maidstone 
Golf Club in East 
Hampton. N.Y., one of 
the 100 toughest cours- 
es in the country. 
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Feel the Black Velvet. 


Indulge the easy mildness, 
the delicate smoothness oi 

BlackWvet. 

An imported Canadian 

that honestly tastes better. 

BlackWvet.The smooth 



Canadian 



Every week, we'll.put you next to all the great players. Smack 
in the center of the action. 

With yards of color pictures and reams of vivid game stories. 
But we do more than just capture the excitement on the field. 
Sports Illustrated goes deep. Behind the game. Into the 
locker rooms and skull sessions. Through the long nights of 
waiting. Down into the emotions and humanity and real-life 
lives of the players and coaches. 


To stay close to the football greats and the gieat football, try 
a season with Sports Illustrated. 25 weeks for only $3.95— 
our special, low, see-how-you-like-us rate. 

But quick— mail the card today. Football 1972 is about to 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


POSITIVE THINKING 

Sirs: 

A few nights ago I was barely able to 
pick up a Detroit station and hear the 
Tigers snuff out a ninth-inning Oakland 
rally. Earlier in the afternoon I had seen 
Dick Allen, against the Yankees, hit a 
towering home run into the center-field 
bleachers of White Sox Park that al- 
most decapitated Harry Caray, who was 
broadcasting out there. With the A's loss, 
the Sox took over first place. 

The next morning I read William Leg- 
gett's article about the excitement fill- 
ing the South Side of Chicago {Happy 
Days Are There Again, Aug. 28). The cause 
of the excitement is simple. The Sox or- 
ganization has brought us Chuck Tanner, a 
man who respects every individual player 
on his team and who loves the fans. The 
Sox have brought us Johnny Sain, who in 
turn has brought Wilbur Wood to a 20-game- 
winner status by letting him throw the pitch 
he has mastered. They have brought us Dick 
Allen, who has helped attract one million 
pennant-hungry fans to the gate so far this 
year. And, finally, they have brought us 
P.M.A. — positive mental attitude — which 
has all Sox fans believing the elusive pen- 
nant can be ours, and that we may even lay 
claim to a World Series title. 

Linda Jaworowski 

Steger, III. 

Sirs: 

Yes, it is true, the Chicago White Sox 
are alive and well and challenging in the 
American League West. William Leggett's 
article gives the Sox credit that they well 
deserve. There are not many teams that have 
come from last place to pennant contention 
in two years. But then, how can they lose 
with a scoreboard that has eyes? 

David Koss 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

I think Wilbur Wood deserves the Cy 
Young Award. Dick Allen should be the 
Most Valuable Player and Chuck Tanner is 
the only man deserving of Manager of the 
Year. Everyone now knows the White Sox 
arc the first team in the Second City. 

In reference to Dick Allen hitting all his 
homers before nine p.m., he broke the spell 
by hitting one in White Sox Park Tuesday, 
Aug. 22 at 9:48 p.m. before a crowd of 
43,433 that gave him a standing ovation. 

Judy Fuss 

East Chicago, Ind. 

Sirs: 

While it would be foolish to ignore the 
great individual contributions of Manager 


Chuck Tanner and his superstars (Allen, 
Carlos May and Wood), I feel quite cer- 
tain that the latter would be the first to ac- 
knowledge the input of their less publicized 
teammates — Pitching Coach Johnny Sain, 
the yeomen of the bullpen, supersub Eddie 
Spiezio, Pat Kelly and all the others who 
have helped move the White Sox out of the 
doldrums. The '72 White Sox are winning 
games not because of a magical scoreboard 
in center field, as is often alleged, but be- 
cause of a genuine team spirit that is the 
hallmark of the major league winner. 

John N. Colas 

Washington 

Sirs: 

The White Sox are chasing a pennant, 
and Allen and Wood are cinches to win the 
MVP and Cy Young awards. But William 
Leggett is way out in left field when he 
says, “The only place you’ll find a genuine 
Cub fan is under a rock.” 

There are no rocks in the stands at Wrig- 
ley Field (although the Cubs have pulled 
more than a few in the field) and yet the 
Cubs' paid home attendance exceeded the 
White Sox’ attendance 1,041,990 to 1,016,- 
828 as of Aug. 24. 

More significantly, these figures are for 
54 White Sox home dates compared to only 
51 Cub home games. And let’s not forget 
that the Cubs still play only day games, 
have had only two home doubleheaders and 
pjay in a much sma]jer park. 

The White Sox may have a winner but 
the Cubs have real fans. 

Robert J. Bregenzer 
Arlington Heights, III. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on a fine article on the 
White Sox. However, the constant sugges- 
tion that no one in the American League 
East wants first place is uncalled for. The 
fact that the top four teams in the division 
are all just a few games over .500 leads me 
to the conclusion that it is a very well-bal- 
anced division. 

If only 3 V4 games separated the first four 
teams in either division of the National 
League, the race would be called the most 
exciting in baseball — no matter what the 
percentages. 

Tony Liss 

New York City 

DETROIT'S TURN 

Sirs: 

According to your weekly baseball sec- 
tion the Detroit Tigers have been in first 
place in the American League East 12 out 
of the 18 weeks since the deferred opening 
of the baseball season. During this period 


you have featured major stories on the Ath- 
letics (2), Pirates (2), Mets (2), White Sox 
(2), Dodgers, Indians, Astros, Yankees, 
Reds and Orioles. On the cover have been 
members of the White Sox, Cardinals, Dodg- 
ers, Mets, Pirates and Yankees. Your cov- 
erage of the league-leading Tigers has been 
limited to a small article on our great short- 
stop and third-base combination of Eddie 
Brinkman and Aurelio Rodriguez. 

My point is not that Detroit is anywhere 
near to being the “best damn team in base- 
ball." Regrettably, the Tigers have had their 
troubles this year. Nevertheless, their pres- 
ence at the top of the American League 
East is certainly established, and Si's feat 
of all but totally ignoring them is remark- 
able, not to say incomprehensible and loath- 
some to Detroit fans. 

Melanie Tobin 

Birmingham, Mich. 

PHILLY'S HOPE 

Sirs: 

In Philadelphia the 76ers are depressed, 
the Flyers are threatened, the Blazers are 
involved in lawsuits, the Eagles are losing 
(already), the Phillies are forgotten and Steve 
Carlton is winning {Imagination, It's Fun- 
ny, Aug. 21). 

Billy Cunningham has a new home, Bob- 
by Clarke and Doug Favcll must draw the 
fans, Derek Sanderson and John McKenzie 
must win in court, the Eagles must learn to 

play football, the Phils' from office is dead. 

and Steve Carlton is still winning. 

Jack Ramsay has left, Fred Shero doesn't 
have good players, John McKenzie may be 
lost, Ed Khayal is questionable, Frank Luc- 
chesi is lost, Paul Owens should get lost, 
and Steve Carlton goes on winning. 

Can a winner among all those losers win 
the Cy Young and MVP awards? 

Thank you for recognizing this brilliant 
pitcher in time. Maybe there is hope in Phil- 
adelphia, for one man at least. 

Jane Cannon 

Reedsville, Pa. 

FELLOW TRAVELERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your Aug. 28 issue, 
one of the finest I have ever read. The ar- 
ticle about driving to Munich (Going From 
Bad to Wurst) was as funny as the one you 
printed before the Mexico City Olympics 
on the same subject, and the other Olym- 
pic coverage was great. 

Jeff Jacob 

Lutherville, Md. 

Sirs: 

Why do you keep doing it? Telling peo- 
ple not to drive in Europe. Jonathan 
continued 
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Get up. get out and get it on! In 
the brash new Pedwins. Notched soles, 
knob toes and heels built up just right for 
flares. Most Pedwin styles $15 to $24, j 

selected styles to $30.* A 

To find your nearest store (within the U.S.), 

dial free 800-243-6000.' ^ H 

In Connecticut, 1-800-882-6500. 


Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. Also Brown Shoo Company of Canada. l!0 Member Companies of Brown Croup, Inc. 


19TH HOLE continued 


Rhoades' is one of the worst, if not the 
worst, of such stories. 

Last September I drove almost 4,000 miles 
in a little stick-shift Opel Kadctt, made most 
of the major passes in the Alps and drove 
down one side of Italy and up the other. I 
also drove around in Rome. It was easy 
and fun. This being my first trip to Europe, 
and since 1 was going alone, I studied maps 
and signs before leaving home. 

J am 5b, and my few gray hairs were not 
acquired in Europe. Everyone was kind and 
helpful. I spoke only English, drank tap 
water, ate everything and thoroughly en- 
joyed the whole five- week trip. 

Lilblkn Hettick 

Bartlesville, Okla. 


Sirs: 

I have logged more than 20,000 miles as 
a driver and passenger while visiting each 
country upon which Jonathan Rhoades has 
so whimsically passed judgment. The qual- 
ifications of the author are left to the read- 
er’s imagination. Never in my travels have 
1 been cursed, beaten or forced from the 
road onto an Alpine precipice by the irate 
driver of a slower vehicle, nor brought to a 
screeching halt by a goatherd and his charg- 
es or a country bumpkin straddling the cen- 
ter stripe. 

Under the thin and tasteless cloak of hu- 
mor, with a modicum of questionable sta- 
tistics simmered in a stew of thirdhand hear- 
say evidence, Mr. Rhoades has concocted a 
rather crude affront to an entire continent. 

Brian M. Byrne 

Austin, Texas 
Sirs: 

I returned recently from more than 30 
months in Europe (courtesy of the U.S. 
Army) and more than 60,000 miles of driv- 
ing. Jonathan Rhoades' article brought back 
many nightmarish experiences that 1 thought 
1 had forgotten. My VW looked like a St. 
Christopher memorial, until he went out of 
vogue. I fared belter than most, though — 
nary a scratch. But my hair needs a tint to 
hide the gray, my ulcers act up at the men- 
tion of Autobahn, and my pacemaker skips 
a little when I sec Hashing headlights — and 
l*m only 25. 

John C. Ogliore 

Bellevue, Wash. 

Sirs: 

May I olTcr my congratulations to Jon- 
athan Rhoades for having survived the 
world's ultimate test of manhood (or wom- 
anhood) — driving through Europe, and spe- 
cifically in Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land. I lived in Bavaria for 3'/2 years and I 
am proud to say that I came through it 
with two dented fenders and only minor emo- 
tional trauma. I can substantiate almost 
every talc housed in Rhoades' report. Bui I 
continued 
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GilletteTechmatic. 

It’s tough on your beard. 
Not on your face. 


Sudden death won’t 
kill your eyes. 



Sudden death overtirre. extra innings, 
twi-mght doubleheaders no strain 
You can keep your eyes glued to your 
Nikon binoculars through the whole 
thing without tiring Because Nikon 
prism optics are so accurately and 
permanently aligned that your eyes 
are never strained or fatigued This 
is a little known advantage of fine 
optics over ordinary binoculars 
Nikon Ultra Compact binoculars 
- barely bigger than opera glasses 
but a lot more powerful And they re 


most expensive glasses Available in 
6x18. 7x21 and 8x24. beginning at 
under S67 with case At Nikon camera 
dealers and selected optical depart- 
ments Nikon Inc Garden City N Y 
11530 A Subsidiary of E hren reich 
Pholo-Optical Industries. Inc flitjh 
(In Canada Anglophoto Ltd . PQ ) 


Nikon Ultra 
Compact 
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Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There's an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H ' . No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 
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Little HOPE 

Patients aboard 
a famous hospital 
ship know there 
is HOPE in the 
world today. 
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19TH HOLE 


am surprised he neglected to mention one 
of the European motorist's most fiendish 
road foes: the infamous "honeywagon." 

These relatively innocent-looking wagons, 
with their long wooden tanks filled with liq- 
uid fertilizer, prowl the roads in Bavaria at 
all hours. Usually piloted by some crusty 
old farmer lor the crusty old farmer's crusty 
old wife), they can be easily detected by 
the alert driver because of the telltale trail 
they leave behind. 

Perhaps the most horrid accident I ever 
witnessed came one fine spring afternoon 
when a Volkswagen bus loaded with nuns 
from a nearby convent plowed into the rear 
of one of these loaded vehicles. Luckily, no 
one was injured, but I heard later that it 
took six months to fumigate the bus and 
its occupants. 

Ron Yahs 
Reporter 

Chicago Tribune 
Chicago 


Cicrmans traveling the roads from "Bad 
to Worst" know that right-of-way privileges 
arc written into Mercedes-Benz sales con- 
tracts. 

Lion T. Meuwissen 

Munich 

DRAGSTERS 

Sirs: 

I must extend a most sincere thanks to 
Hugh W'hall for the great article on drag 
racing ( 200 Plus on the Lone Prairie, Aug. 
21 ). Although more people come out to see 
the Funny Cars than the Top Fuelers. I 
still agree with Mr. Whall's statement. "Ev- 
eryone in drag racing knows that the odds 
of winning the world title are tough, no mat- 
ter what the division." 

William Mi i.endez 

Lakewood, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Hugh Whall must have conic straight from 
Hoboken. N.J. to write the article on the 
National Hot Rod Association's Western 
Conference meeting in Albuquerque. After 
reading his description of the setting for 
the races. I felt as if Billy the Kid was 
about to conic riding up that "lone dirt 
road" any second and tie his horse to 
the grandstand. It was obvious Mr. Whall 
came into town, did the article and left with- 
out even seeing this "Cowboy Movie Clas- 
sic" of a town. It just proves you can't 
believe anything you read anymore. 

Christine Smith 

Albuquerque 


Address editorial mail to Sports I l lustra it u, 
Timp & Lift Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



This charcoal 
filter gives you 
better tasting 
water. 


This charcoal 
filter gives you 
better tasting 
cigarettes. 


Filter for better taste theTareyton way 
with activated charcoal. 


Enjoy better tasting tap water with an activated 
charcoal water filter. Get this $12.99 value water filter for 
just $5.00 and two Tareyton wrappers. 

Send check or money order (no cash) to: Water Filter, Dept. 21, 
P.O. Box 4486, Chicago, III. 60677. Offer expires June 30,1973. 
Offer limited to residents of U.S. 

Enjoy the mild taste of Tareyton with the Activated Charcoal Filter. 

King Size or 100's. 


King Size and 100 mm : 19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report April 72 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 




ZENITH INTRODUCES 
THE COMPLETE COLORJV 

It has everything you want , including a picture even brighter 


New Super Chromacolor Picture Tube 
Zenith has discovered a way to enlarge 
the color dot area, and still fully illuminate 
every dot on a black background. To bring 
you a giant-screen color picture that is 
even brighter and sharper than the 
famous Chromacolor picture that set a 
new standard of excellence in color TV. 
100% Solid-State Chassis 
Zenith's new solid state chassis features 
plug-in Dura Modules. They control key 
set functions, such as color, picture 
quality, and stability. And each Dura- 
Module is pre tested, then tested again in 
the set. for long life and dependability. 
There are no tubes to burn out. 


One-button Color Tuning 

Zenith's new Chromatic Tuning 
controls picture brightness, contrast, tint, 
color level and flesh tones. If someone 
mistunes the color, the touch of a finger 
retunes it perfectly, instantly. 

A Full Year Warranty 

Zenith s new warranty covers the cost 
of all parts and service for one year. And 
the new Super Chromacolor picture tube 
is warranted for 2 years, labor covered for 
the first year. 


Zenith Quality and Dependability 

Most important of all. you get the kind 
of built in quality and dependability that 
have made Zenith world famous. We call 
this reputation for excellence Zenith 
confidence: knowing you can t buy 
a better TV 

We are determined to keep this 
confidence. If a Zenith product doesn't 
live up to your expectations, we want to 
hear from you. 

Write directly to the Vice President, 
Customer Relations, at Zenith Radio 
Corporation, 1900 N Austin Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60639. We want the 
opportunity to give your problem our 
personal attention. At Zenith, the qualify 
goes in before the name goes on.® 



See "Zenith Presents A Salute to Television's 25th Anniversary. ” Sept. 10th, ABC TV. 930-11:00 p.m., EDT. 




